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The Romantic Survival 
A Study in Poetic Evolution 
JOHN BAYLEY 


| 
What do we mean today by a romantic poem? Is it a critical term that 
is still of value in the appreciation of poetry, and should much of the 
best modern poetry be read in the light of the romantic traditions? 

These are some of the questions to which this book attempts a reply. 
Mr. Bayley considers the fortunes of romanticism in the last 150 years 
and the transformations which it has undergone, and shows how its 
decline into Symbolism and the Aesthetic movement was followed by a 
new era of poetic richness and vitality. He sees this survival at its most 
triumphant in the work of three main poets—W. B. Yeats, W. H. Auden 
and Dylan Thomas—and he believes that a failure to appreciate its true 
origins has led to much misunderstanding and wrong evaluation of their 
poetry at the hands of the anti-romantic ‘New Critics’. He has much that 
is illuminating to say about the contemporary poetic scene and the reasons 
for contemporary critical attitudes. 


Mr. Bayley is Fellow and tutor in English at New College, Oxford. 


March 21st. 18s. 
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TEACHERS v. EXAMINERS 


CaaED> 














by 
WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 


A. But what are the two supreme and highest arts? 
B. Life and literature, life and the perfect expression of life. 


THE SPEAKERS? Ernest and Gilbert. The context: An extract from 
Oscar Wilde’s The Critic as Artist set in November 1956 by the University 
of London examining board in their now notorious Comprehension and 
Appreciation Paper for Advanced Level G.C.E. The July paper also had 
included an extract from this shallow and pretentious work, and its shoddi- 


ness and unsuitability was one of the issues which roused so many teachers 





to indignant protest. The examiners obstinate enthusiasm for Wilde as 


critic is certainly revealing; it is also a sign (amply borne out by the rest 
of the November paper) that they have not yet begun to understand the 
e of the case against them. 

It must, then, be made clear beyond all doubt that this does not rest on 
the 1 re technical inefficiency of past papers. Enough has been said about 
he too frequent errors of punctuation; the careless and unacknowledged 
cutting of poems such as Meredith’s Tardy Spring; the imprecision and even 
ambiguity in framing the questions (compare for example the comment on 
Question 1(a) in the examiners’ report on the 1954 paper with the actual 
question asked). These errors are undesirable enough, but they can, after 


q 
all, 


easily be put right by more scrupulous proof-reading and by testing the 
questions out beforehand on a group of ‘guinea-pigs’. The trouble goes 








deeper than this. It lies in the examiners’ failure to grasp the very nature 











of their task, or even, as their questions and comments would suggest, to 
understand what is really involved in the critical approach to literature. 
This cannot be put right by tinkering with the present formula, by substi- 
tuting bad verse of the seventeenth or twentieth century for the bad verse 
of other periods which has actually come under fire. The aim and direction 
of the whole paper needs to be thought out afresh from first principles. 

The practising teacher is aware first of all of the context in which the 
sixth former’s first serious approach to literature is made. He knows the 
limitations of his pupils’ previous reading, and he realises that their over- 
147 
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whelming need is to read as widely as possible and also to read deeply. He 
knows, too, the dangers and pitfalls of critical analysis of literature in the 
sixth form: the discouragement of the comment all too frequent in the early 
days, ‘I like poem A because it is easy to understand’, and the deadly reaction 
which comes at times from even his best pupils, ‘I liked this poem until we 
pulled it to pieces’. He realises therefore that to succeed, his approach must 
be positive, never merely destructive; his concern must be with the central 
experience of the poem, not merely with literary devices. For though to 
come to a full appreciation of a work of literature it is usually necessary to 
examine more closely parts of the work, even individual words and phrases, 
the reader must always be able to perceive these not as separate items, but 
in relation to the work as a whole. The analytic method must above all 
be confined to writing which can bear it; it is not appropriate at this stage 
to the superficial piece of journalism, the flimsily aesthetic, the poem in 
which obscurity or startling imagery are used to hide poverty of thought, 
since all of these will inevitably be destroyed in the process of detailed 
examination. When the foundation has been firmly laid, it may be possible 
to move on to the effort of comparative judgment, separating the genuine 
from the spurious, the true emotion from the sentimental, the difficulty 
which is functional from wilful obscurity. But the ability to make such 
value-judgments takes time; to try to hurry it endangers the success of the 
whole training, encouraging a prematurely dogmatic reaction from the 
cocksure, and from the less confident a tendency to try to discover what 
kind of response is expected. If then the te acher has approached his task 
with considerations such as these in mind, how can he view but with dismay 
examination papers which contradict and undermine all his work: 

First he looks at the material and finds the very type of writing he has 
been at pains to avoid: fourth-rate journalism, derivative poems, prose and 
poetry which disintegrate under analysis. This is true not of one passage, 


1 
} 


but of all; not one year, but time and again the same shoddy 





repeated. We now know that in each paper since 1954 one question has 
been set on bad verse. What has made it possible to state this so confidently: 
Not the questions asked, for these have consistently treated the verse as 
though it were worth serious attention: not a comparison with the other 
poetry on the paper for that has not been significantly better. We have 
had to go outside the paper for our evidence, to the source from which 
these extracts were taken. The first, set in 1954, is the work of a forgotten 
eighteenth century versifier, John Armstrong, its only claim to distinction 
being that it was single d out for inclusion in The Stuffe -d Owl. The extract 
set the following year was selected from the same anthology of bad verse; 
this time the poet was one Robert Merry. In 1956 the bad verse was taken 
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He § instead from Tennyson’s Lovers’ Tale, a poem composed in his nineteenth 
1 the J year which he himself withdrew from publication as not worth the paper 
early J it was printed on. In each case the questions were mainly concerned with 
ction giving the meaning of phrases and ‘explaining’ imagery which had been 
il we & ef obscure through the incompetence of the poet. Archaic diction and the 
must bafling way in which the material was torn from its context added to the 
ntral § candidates’ difficulties. Judgment is, of course, dependent on understanding, 


h to § that where critical evaluation was called for his comments were the more 
‘y to § wsily influenced by irrelevant considerations such as the inexcusably mis- 
ases, leading tone of the questions. Faced with the demand to ‘give the poetic 
but F effect’ of such phrases as ‘Eternal Scorpions writhing in her hands’ is it sur- 
e all prising if the eighteen-year-old candidate abandons his natural standards of 
tage judgmer t and tries desperately to find something approving to say? 

n in Nor was he given the opportunity elsewhere in the paper to use his 


ight, J critical powers on more worthwhile material. The verse set in the other 
uiled @ poetry questions must surely, in the examiners’ view, have had some merit, 
sible yet the material chosen has been notable only for a variety of literary devices 
wine § which offer the candidate little but the chance to exhibit a superficial know- 


Y § ledge of technical terms. Sacheverell Sitwell’s Brighton Pier in 1951, Winter 
such ff Dawn in a Country Kitchen in 1953, the poems by Lady Winchilsea, James 
the Kirkup and W. H. Auden in 1954, the extract from R. L. Stevenson in 
the 1955, and Meredith’s Tardy Spring in 1956: what a tale of specious phrase- 


vhat | making, replete with echoes from greater poets! Is it any wonder that the 
candidate, at a loss to know whether to blame himself or the poet for the 





fiilure in communication, and stru ei gling against time to extract the sense 
from the embellishments, finally gives up the effort and relies on an account 


oO 
oD 
of the mechanics of the poem to get a by: The prose passages have been 


and | no better. Leaving aside for the moment the passages for paraphrase, the 
4g, | compulsory question has been set in turn on a piece of journalism, a dis- 
11S 7 cursive lecture, and a meretricious piece of writing by Oscar Wilde, none 
nas 1 of which can bear the close scrutiny demanded. Neither the thought nor 
tly? | the expression of these passages is of a quality to deserve the degree of 
* aS | attention required. What is there to be said about the ‘effectiveness’ of such 
ther imagery as ‘the white feet of the Muses brushed the dew from the anemones 
ave 


, ja the morning’: And can one find any value in questions set to test the 
uch} candidates’ ability to pick up the literary and Biblical allusions contained 
in phrases such as ‘...a Bohemian, rather ratty temple shunned by the 


ton] money-changers’ or ‘the poet’s perennial complaint to his purse’? 

ract It is not as though this poverty of material has been a feature of the last 
se; J three years only. Look back through the papers since their inception in 
Ken 







f any real interest. 


1948 and you will find it hard to pick out one piece of 
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Why should the quality of the material be so unremittingly fourth-rate; 
Is it too unkind to suggest that the examiners themselves are incapable of 
judging literature? Or is it a misguided attempt to make sure that no can- 
didate will ever have seen the passage before? Yet why should the examiners 
feel compelled to go so far out of the way to by-pass the sixth former's 
reading? No other board seems to see the necessity. The Northern Joint 
Board, indeed, has set poems so well-known as Rupert Brooke’s The Soldier 
an extract from Ode to the West Wind, Housman’s On Wenlock Edge, and 
Wordsworth’s Who is the Happy Warrior: Familiarity is in any case not 
necessarily an advantage. A candidate may gain in speed and confidence, 
but both may be misplaced unless his initial judgment has been sound or 
else has been corrected by class discussion. Knowledge of the author may 
assist his judgment, but this knowledge can be made available to all candi- 
dates, as has been the consistent practice recently of the Cambridge Syndi- 
cate. The chances of setting a poem which has recently been ‘worked over 
in class are remote; provision could in any case be made for this by penalising 
the obviously prepared answer. All in all it is unreasonable to choose $0 
persistently from the most obscure authors, especially in view of the dead- 
ening effects of such a policy on the schools. When material and questions 
alike are so unsuited to the interests and abilities of the candidates there is 
little possibility of distinguishing adequately between one answer and 
another: marks tend to be grouped together at a fairly low level. It is clear, 
moreover, that the questions asked are no valid test of critical ability, that 
they rest on false critical assumptions, and that they can have only a harmful 
effect on the teaching in the schools. Why then has this state of affairs been 
allowed to continue for so long: And what is to be done to improve 
matters? 

The general principles which should underlie a paper of this kind can be 
deduced from what has already been said. The examiners must realise that 


oy 


in the two or three years preceding the examination it is neither possible 
nor desirable for a student to range over the whole field of English literature. 
In practice it will usually be found convenient to anchor most of his wider 
reading to the books set for more intensive study. Since these vary from 
school to school it is not therefore advisable to assume in Paper III any 
specialist knowledge of the style or vocabulary of any one period. Such 
knowledge can best be tested in relation to the set books, though even here 
it should have rather less attention than is commonly expected. Passages 
set should as far as possible be within the emotional and intellectual grasp 
of the eighteen-year-old and should have some bearing on his own interests 
and preoccupations. For reading should be an extension of experience; the 
work of literature should therefore have some degree of relevance to the 
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andidate’s own real or imaginative life. Next, as has already been stated, 
passages set should be of as high a quality as possible: where the interest is 
mgaged difficulties of understanding recede. The work of art which is a 

wccessful communication even on a higher level of difficulty will always 
fer some reward to the careful reader: the work of poor quality offers 
no reward at any level of understanding. If considerations such as these 
were clear] y kept in mind the sterility of recent papers could be avoided 

and an awareness of the possibility of enjoying literature could at last find 
some place in our schools. For too many of those concerned with literature 
in the schools and in the universities have their eyes fixed on the pains rather 


pan the pleasures of learning. A genuine enthusiasm for his subject should 








ea sine qua non in a teacher: too often external examinations turn him 


into a tired purveyor of information. 
From these general principles we must proceed to more detailed sugges- 
First of all the paraphrase question could be dispensed with. “Trans- 
lation’ is to some extent a test of comprehension, but tests can be devised 
which have a less pernicious effect on the general attitude to writing. The 
uthor’s words have been carefully chosen to convey his full meaning as 
exactly as possible, and even the best translation inevit: ably alters the writer’s 
intention and offers a pitiful caricature of his meaning. It is wrong to en- 
courage the idea that it is possible in this way to extract the ‘plain prose 
sense’ ¢ f a passage; it is even more harmful when this exercise is followed 
by a e 1estion on the ‘style’ as though this were the other half of the affair. 
Paraphrase does, moreover, appear in the Chaucer and Shakespeare paper 
and there is no need to extend it further. The prose section of the paper 
could more reasonably be confined to précis and to comagomnensian and 
appreciation questions on some more modern passage. But it woulc 1 be well 
to keep in mind that it is rarely possible or advisable to try to use a single 
passage for all three types of question. The passage chosen for précis should 
contain some carefully reasoned argument, not necessarily on literary sub- 
ects. Indeed it would be an a dvantage to the student if he were required 
to tackle a passage on some topic of present day interest—scientific, educa- 
tional, political or cultural. Whatever its subject the passage should be 
gent and well-organised. It should also clearly be worth summarising, 
for at the sixth form level as at any other an exercise should be set because 
itis a valuable thing to do, never merely as a test of ability. The passage 
chosen for more detailed comprehension and appreciation work could be 
an extract from a novel introducing a character, setting a scene or conveying 
amood, the questions then being directed to discovering the writer’s inten- 
tion and the means by which he achieves it. The introduction of Osmond 
in The Portrait of a Lady or Lawrence’s description of Sydney Harbour at 
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night in Kangaroo have been successfully used for this purpose. Two different 
kinds of prose writing, the scientific and the literary, or passages of prose 
and poetry on the same subject could be set for an examination of the way 
in which intention affects technique (choice of words, use of imagery, choice 
of prose or verse as the medium of expression). Questions set on poetry 
should be concerned with the total experience of the poem and the way 
in which the various elements contribute to the final effect; they should nor 
isolate elements as though their effectiveness belonged only to their immed- 
iate context. Where value judgment is required two separate poems could 
profitably be compared, but more than two tend to be confusing and t 
require more time and attention than is allowed for in the paper. C ymplete 
poems should be given, without editing of any kind, as only in this wa 
can the poet’s real intention be seen. Extracts from poems are in place only 
occasionally, when attention is to be directed to a particular pois throug 
comparison of several short passages. At least one question should be general, 
allowing for the candidate’s own free selection of what is relevant to a 
assessment of the poem, but such a question should itself depend upon the 
poem set, and should not be repeated year after year in a stereotyped form 
No one form of question should recur in this way unless it is definitely 
desirable (as in précis work) that candidates should practise it in preparation 
for the examination. 

Careful thought on these lines will be needed to produce a satisfactory 
paper, but the examination is of sufficient importance to both schools and 
universities to warrant a far greater share of the examiners’ time and atten- 
tion than it seems to have received so far. For Paper III has a decisive rok 
to play not only in selecting entrants to the universities, but also in influ- 
encing their w hole attitude to the study of literature. The values and the 
training which are found useful in preparing candidates for this paper will 
inevitably affect the approach to the set books also: sound habits of reading 
thus formed can, in turn, be of inestimable help to the student in his first 
year at the university. For if he knows already how to read on his own 
with profit and understanding his university years can lay the foundation 
of a rich and rewarding experience of literature: if on the other hand he is 
still floundering in a mass of sterile information his progress will almost 
inevitably be towards that arid kind of scholarship which robs all literature 


of its meaning. 
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THE INFANT SCHOOL: APPROACH BY WAY OF ART 
by 
SYBIL MARSHALL 


Headmistress, Kingston Village Primary School, Cambridgeshire 


Ir WE MAY now take for granted that the aim of the English lesson in 
the Primary school is to enable children to speak, write, and in general, use 
and appreciate English which is straightforward, explicit, vigorous and ex- 
citing, we can proceed to discuss the means towards this end. 

It is recognised that one of the first essentials of English teaching is to 
get the children to talk and to keep them talking, and for this reason infant 
cas time-tables often show a period called “News’. Many teachers must 
find this lesson valuable, or it would have died a natural de ath before now. 
I must confess that I cannot understand its value. To start with, I have never 
experienced any difficulty in getting children to talk—my problem is more 
often in finding a way to stop them talking long enough for me to get a 
word in edgeways. Secondly, I do not flatter myself that they all want to 
talk to me, personally y; nor, ctor when the clock says 9.30 a.m.; least 
of all at my command. Thirdly, I do not expect them to be interested at 
will in other children’s news. To a five-year-old child one person’s news 
only is really important—his own. He wants to communicate his news to 
everyone, but in his own time, and his own way. In effect, he wants twenty 
private conversations instead of one general one organised by an adult. In 
this, surely, his instinct is right. Conversation is private and individual, and 
the level and style of the particular conversation depend on the people 
engaged in it. One has only to listen to an interview on radio or TV to 

realise how boring and embarrassing a ‘guided’ conversation can be. 

So, right at the very beginning of school life, is a significant pointer to 
the fact that English, of all the subjects in the curriculum, is of necessity 
the most individual. One simply cannot organise English teaching on the 
same lines as a hundred yards flat race. There is no definite starting point, 
153 
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no set pace, no finishing tape. The best anyone can do is to see that every 
child runs in the right direction. 

No two children start at the same place, because their temperaments, their 
pre-school environments, the impact of their teacher’s personality and many 
other influences all bear upon their conversational abilities. They must want 
to talk, not to please the teacher, but to please themselves, and they must 
have something to talk about. The stimulating variety of creative apparatus 
in the modern infant school provides plenty of material for conversation, 
and the talkative, verbally well-equipped child is the best of all teachers for 


1 1 
Ne there 
VO UICTe 


the slow and tongue-tied one. The réle of the official teacher is to 
when wanted or needed, and to be so unobtrusively part of the class that 
she is included naturally in private conversations at all levels. She must be 
able to talk as easily to the shy, timid child who in a moment of excitement 
pulls at her skirt and utters “Boy kick ball’, his first sentence in her hearing, 
as to accept with sang-froid the reply of the sophisticated young gentlemen 
of five, who, when asked what he was looking at, replied ‘I was just con- 


sidering what ’straordinary long eyelashes Mary has!’ Both children have 
found words to use because they have something to say worth saying. The 


first inkling of the link between thought and word has been gained: the 
next step is to find means of strengthening the link. 

I believe that even at this very early age the capacity of children for 
understanding the spoken word is greater than most adults realise. This is 
the age for rhymes and jingles, songs and folk-tales, well worn, straight- 
forward, repetitive; neither ‘larded with words of foreign origin’ to quote 
Lord Chesterfield, nor reduced to insanity by ‘talking down’. The language 
and idiom of such stories as “The Hobyahs’, “Tom-Tit-Tot’, and “The House 
that Jack Built’ are the children’s own, by inheritance. ‘Little dog Turpie 
barks so loud I cannot slumber nor sleep’ complains ‘the little old man’ in 
“The Hobyahs’; “Quick as a wink’, the little Red Hen flew up to a beam; 
while ‘that little old black thing just sat there, but lawk! how that twirled 
that’s tail!’ 

Though these expressions are only imperfectly comprehended, and could 
not be paraphrased in words, they are enjoyed and assimilated, and luckily, 
words are not the only means of expression available. To draw comes 
almost as naturally to a small child as to speak, and while vocabulary remains 
limited, the picture is the best stepping stone between thought and the 
written word. 

The child’s ability to draw a picture of anything recognisable by an adult 
matters not at all. A tiny boy projects the thought of a train on to a piece 
of paper by a few bold lines and squiggles executed in red paint. For the 
next few minutes he may be quite incapable of distinguishing a real train 
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fom his picture, or himself from either of them. His concept of a train 
ncludes them all, and he will perhaps pick up his picture, hold it in front 
of him, and rush, choo-choo-ing and whistling, round the room. If, by 
xecident or design, he crosses his teacher’s path, the chances are that he will 
begin to talk to her in words suggested directly by the movement, rhythm 
ind colour of his momentary but intense experience; words, quite often, 
that many a professional writer would give his eyebrows to have at his 
command. 

May I now become practical and describe my own method of using art 
3a means towards vigorous written English? (My school is only a tiny 
village one, and I am aware that in large classes the method could not, 
pethaps, be ” followed exactly; but that is a good thing, for the stamp of 
quality of any teacher is his ability to make the method fit the class, and 
thus give it the hallmark of individuality. Nor do I attempt here to deal 
with any of the mechanics of reading or writing, but presuppose them to 
be proceeding normally all the time.) 

W hen the infants have se ttle d dow1 n in school and have had a few weeks 
toexperiment with the various media of art work, I make each one a simple 
sewn book of sugar paper and choose a rhyme or story well known to them, 
for instance, “The House that Jack Built’. On the first page the children 
are invited to draw (in whatever medium they care to choose) a picture 
the house. Opposite the picture I write the words, letting each child see 


my 


me do his own book, and while doing it converse about the picture. The 
next bit concerning the malt may need explanation, but after that the rat, 
the cat, the dog and the cow are all well within the children’s normal r ange 
of experience. Then the rhyme begins to expand, and with it the children’s 
power to grasp and enjoy the extra information given in the words. “The 
maiden all forlorn’ is drawn with tears as big as turnips rolling down her 
cheeks, and all over the class impromptu dramatic portrayals of her are 
being given. “The man all tattered and torn’ can’t wait till the next day 
to get into the story. While ‘the priest all shaven and shorn’ may need 
explan ation, the farmer sowing his corn and the triumphant cock crowing 
on the last page combine folk art with folk idiom. 

From this point onwards, thought, picture and word go together in the 
child’s mind, and at a later stage, when the picture can be omitted, the 
absolutely essential principle of good written English has been established, 
that is, that thought must precede word. 

The next step can be a set of books round a central idea, “The Bus Station’, 
for example. Each child draws a picture somehow or other connected with 
this theme, and tells me what he wants to say about it, so that now, though 
the theme is common, the subject matter is individual. From that to the 
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next step, which is that each child should contribute his own idea for a book 
is easy, and before long the exciting climax is reached, when he can produce 
a story in pictures and words, unaided except for spelling. 


Meanwhile, interest in the spoken word is never allowed to flag, and thejim 


instinctive search for the right words to describe a specific experience goes 
on all the time. Matthew, aged four and a half years, wanted to paint a 
witch—was dissatisfied with his effort, and painted another, and another 
and another. (As an incidental point of interest to those not used to smal] 
children’s creative efforts, he painted every one upside down; that is to say, 
with the tip of the witch’s pointed hat towards him, and her feet up in the 
air.) Finally, he produced a recognisable witch, and brought it proudly for me 
to see. “Oh, Matthew,’ I exclaimed, “what a lovely witch.’ His face fell, 
and he answered shortly, ‘No, she’s a horrid witch!’ I realised my mistake 
and asked what made her so very horrid. By this time the rest of the school 
was interested, and suggestions came in ‘as thick as hail’. “She’s ugly.’ ‘She's 
cruel.’ ‘She eats little boys.’ “She’s a ragged witch.’ “She’s a vicious witch.’ 
‘Ugh!’ said one of the older girls, shuddering dramatically, ‘when you say 
“vicious witch’’, it makes shivers go up and down my back!’ 


To return to progress towards command of the written word, I would {Jef 


like now to illustrate it by reference to the work of one child. Jeffrey is, in 
our country parlance, ‘a real old boy’, which means that he is a healthy 
little tough of average intelligence. He came to school at four and a half, 
and took to it like a duck to water. His first book was unintelligible to 
anyone but himself: at five he had done “The House that Jack Built’, followed 
quickly by “The Farm’ and ‘Jeff at School’. Then one day he came to me 
in great excitement and said ‘I want to make a book about my donkey that 
ran away’. I knew he had never possessed a donkey, but that made no 
difference. The story of ‘Jeff and the Runaway Donkey’ was a great success, 
and had to be read and shown again and again to the other five-year-olds. 
By this time (about five and a half) he could read fluently, and while making 
this book Jeff grew very impatient at having to wait for my help, and made 
gallant attempts to write his own sentences. After the summer holidays a 
much more mature Jeffrey discarded my help altogether, and produced 
‘Jeff, the Brave Cowboy’, only asking me for spelling and help with punc- 
tuation. The progress shown in this book was astounding. The story was 
complete, and adjectives began to appear. ‘Jeff had a horse called Silver 
Star. It had a star on its face. Star could run very fast and jump very high.’ 
Later in the story six Red Indians appeared. ‘Jeff drew his sick shooter. 
Bang bang it said and they all fell on the ground.’ 

The success of “The Brave Cowboy’ inflamed Jeff (now about six years 
old) and almost before the paint was dry, he was away on “The Dog Fight’. 
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his was a new departure, because it was an attempt to describe accurately 
in incident he had seen on his way to school. His knowledge of grammar 
was not enough for this, and he enlisted my help. He wanted conversation 
1 it, We talked it over and he understood. His mother appeared in a 
cture, carrying a pail of water to throw over the fighting dogs. ‘How 
| make it say what Mummy said,’ Jeff asked. ‘I told you the other day,’ 
janswered. ‘Have you forgotten?’ ‘No,’ he replied. “I know how to make 
t show that she was saying it, but not how she said it. She didn’t just say 
“sop it” — (he struck a pose and mimed the throwing of a pail of water 
cross the room)—she said “STOP IT!’’’ 

During the winter Jeff joined the others in writing and illustrating his 
wn version of the Christmas story, but after Christmas he turned author 
ain, with ‘Jeff and the Flying Bird’. This was the story of Jeff, the bold, 
bad pirate. I thought it time to drop a gentle hint that authors should know 
mmething of the subject matter about which they choose to write. I sup- 
lied various books which Jeff read avidly, and for a spell “The Spanish 
Vain’ came as glibly from his tongue as ‘the village pond’. Again, the 
natural raat in the use of English showed. Opposite a picture of 
fon the prow of his ship with the Joll y Roger flying above him, Jeffrey 
had written, quite spontaneously, ‘Jeff held his tellscope up to his eye. What 
did he see?’ The introduction of the rhetorical question here was the solu- 
tion of his problem of expressing tension in words. (Another little girl did 
he same thing at almost the same moment, in describing our recent Christ- 
nas festivities. ‘Did the people enjoy our plays? Yes they did’.) 

After ‘The Flying Bird’, came ‘Jeff the Space Man’ (the real Jeff now 
nearing his seventh birthday). After a morning’s work he brought his new 
page for me to inspect. I read, aloud, ‘Je ff pressed the button, and the space 
ship swished up into the air and was gone’. The real Jeff was pressing an 
imaginary heenen on the side of my desk. Then he clutched the pit of his 
mach with both hands, gazed upwards at the ceiling, and said ‘Coo! 
‘t you just hear it!” 

All children have not Jeft’s gift of imagination, though he is by no means 


Vall 


m exception. Several others have produced as many, if not as exciting 
books as Jeff in the same time and at the same age. The process of thought 
fore word is always evident. A girl of six, writing about a child called 
jane, lost in a wood, beoughe ( to me a picture of the child being cared for 
ya friendly bear. In the background was a small house among the trees. 
lsaid, “You’ve forgotten the chimneys’. Sarah said nothing, but went away. 
later on, reading her morning’s works, I read “The reason why the house 


has no chimneys is because bears have such warm fur that they do not need 


fre 


ACS. 
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In the same book was another amusing example of Sarah’s mmpetey’ te 
think. On starting to write one day, this young authoress had the ae ine 
to get her book upside down. She had ae written the word ‘This’ 
ink!) when she discovered her mistake. In distress she sought my adyi 


(in 
a 
I suggested that she leave it and start the right way up, adding ‘Perhaps 
when you get to the bottom of the page it will work in, somehow’. 

The page described the bear’s efforts to provide a bed for his guest, but 
at last a camp bed was borrowed, and Jane got in it. “She was so tired that 
she turned over on to her stomach and went to sleep like “sryy,”.’ 

There are, of course, the slower children, whose stories consist only of ap 
unrecognisable picture and a few jumbled words. This kind of work is a 
pointer to the child’s ability, and it is safe to say that the satisfaction derived 
from the actual doing of it is the best stimulus in the world tow ards better 
work, and that no other form of English instruction produces any better 
work from such children. Let me add here one technical point. This age 
has been dubbed “The Eraser Age’, and on such creative work the eraser 
may be permitted, but the red pencil, never! 

Nevertheless, however successful this spontaneous writing may be, by the 
end of the infant school stage, and in any case by the time the children are 
eight or nine years old, it is not enough by itself. Without reinforcement 
from other sources, it begins to deteriorate. Some children become self- 
satisfied, and go on producing books in which no progress is made; some 
become too ambitious, and bite off more than they can chew, defeating 
their own end, and their teacher’s; some become too involved with the 
illustrations and subordinate words to picture; and some, worst of all, simply 
turn lazy and reproduce the trash of the ubiquitous comic. 


The clever teacher will anticipate this inevitable end of the infant school | t hi 


stage, and with her junior school colleagues, prepare for the next. If she 


has faith in her methods, she may even be the one to light the fire into 
which the colourful bird she has tended so care fully is about to flutter. All 
that anyone can hope for, in its place, at least for a short space of time, 
will be a brood of ugly ducklings, of which quite a few may yet turn out 
to be swans: and it is always possible that one day there may even bea 
pheenix. 
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CHANGES IN POPULAR READING 
by 
RICHARD HOGGART 


Department of Adult Education, University of Hull 


THE FIRST part of this paper had two objects: to describe the most im- 
portant qualities of contemporary popular publications, and to recall the 
resistances which older habits of life can offer, often unconsciously, to their 





uasions. The latter qualification is obviously important, so that a strong 
tendency is not assumed to be an actual state of affairs. But it is only a 
qualification, and perhaps a temporary one. What are likely to be the long- 
term and largely subterranean effects of this extensive tendency? 2 

It is important to remember, first, that the kind of publication I have 
described is the sole reading of a great number of people. The mass pub- 
ications must try to ensure that their readers want no other reading; the 
organisations must continually try to tighten their grip, or their great struc- 
tures would be in danger of collapsing. Today the whole process is not 
nly gaining in strength but, within itself, is undergoing an ominous cen- 





lj tralisation 1 or concentration—a familiar comme rcial ‘phenomenon in a very 


mall and crowded country. 

It is sie to illustrate both the increase, one quite disproportionate to 
the increase in population, and the growing centralisation by figures from 
the last few years. The total circulation of national and provincial dailies 

creased by one half between 1937 and 1947. During the same period the 
al circulation of Sunday new spapers almost doubled itself. Magazines 
al d periodicals had a circulation of about twenty-six millions in 1938, and 

bably more than forty millions in 1952. Daily newspapers are produced 
now at the rate of two copies for every household in the country, and the 
timated number of daily newspapers issued per one thousand of the popu- 
lation is higher in the United Kingdom than in any other country in the 
world. During the last two or three years the rate of increase has in most 


cases begun to slacken, but there is no general tendency to fall away from 


the new extraordinary high levels. 
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Yet the really significant feature has been not the general increase jn 
reading but the concentration on to a few publications with very large 
circulations. As the minimum economic circulation for a successful Paper 
continues to rise so, presumably, will this concentration continue. We now 
read the papers more often, but we read fewer different papers than we 
used to; we read more often the same papers as each other. 

This process makes the substantial increase in the circulations of some 
‘quality’ publications hardly relevant to the much larger problem of in- 
creased-consumption-with-increased-concentration in the popular publica- 
tions. The combined increases in circulation made by the two best examples 
of one type of ‘quality’ publication during a recent year—though they were 


considerable when expressed asa percentage—amounted to only a third of 


the increased sales recorded in the same period by a single popular publica- 
tion in the same field. The case is ty pical: indeed, the most serious difficulties 
today are not those of the ‘quality’ papers but those of the few popular 
papers which try to preserve more sober standards in reporting, comment 
and layout. 

A considerable increase in the amount of material consumed, an increasing 
concentration among the popular forms of that material, consequent greater 
difficulties for minorities: these seem to be the main features in the contem- 
porary physical development of publications. 


* * * 


There might reasonably have been an improvement in the general standard 
of reading over the last fifty years; much has been done to try and bring 
one about. And certain developments, as I have suggested, do offer some 
encouragement. But when we appreciate the increase, proportionately, in 
the hold which the fragmentary publications have come to exercise during 
the same period, and at their failure to be one whit better than th« publica- 
any 


general improvement in the quality of reading. It seems, rather, as th yugh 





tions of half a century ago, it seems doubtful whether we can claim 


a very large number of people are being held down at : 1 appallingly low 
level. By now the massive publications provide worse re than pass any 
individual reader requires; but that is according to their nature, as mass- 
publications. 

A small group of imaginatively narrow and lamed publications are able 
to encourage a considerable cultural uniformity. Publications such as this 
must aim to keep their readers at a level of passive acceptance, at hich 
they never really ask a question but happily take what is provided a and think 
of no change. ‘There must be no significant disturbing of assumptions, 
nothing more than a light titillation. The popular press, for all its purported 
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‘progressiveness ” and ‘independence’, is one of the greatest conserving forces 
in public life today; its nature requires it to promote both conservatism 
and conformity. 

It seems to encourage, so far, uniformity rather than anonymity. Work- 
ing-people seem to me not so much visited by a sense of anonymity as 
might appear to an observer from outside. Nor do I think that working- 
people have yet a strong sense of uniformity. Nevertheless, they are being 
presented continually with encouragements towards an unconscious uni- 
formitv. That this has not been found hollow by most people is probably 
jue to the fact that it is expressed most commonly as an invitation to share 
ina kind of palliness, even though in a huge and centralised palliness. Prob- 
ably working-people will respond to such an appeal the more readily because 
it seems to have much in common with some older working-class attitudes. 
The result is a high degree of passive acceptance, an acceptance often only 
apparent and often qualified at present, but which is a ground for more 
dangerous extensions. From this point of view it sometimes appears that 
the type of emerging common man will be one who tends, by three simple 
gestures, a highly complicated machine, and who keeps in his centrally- 
heated locker a copy of the latest mass-produced sex-and-violence novel— 
Some Dames Don’t Strip Easy, to coin a characteristic titlh—for reading in 
those parts of the allotted intervals when he is not listening to a radio 
gang-snhOW . 

Obviously, it would be a mistake to regard the cultural struggle now 
going on as a ‘straight fight’ between, say, what The Times and the tabloids 
respectively represent. To expect that a majority of the population will 
ever read The Times is to start from a wrong hypothesis about human 
beings, and is probably to fall into an intellectual snobbe ry. The ability to 
read the decent weeklies is not a sine qua non of the good life. It seems 

mlikely at any time, and is certainly not likely in any period which those 
f us now alive are likely to know, that a majority in any class will have 
aad intellectual pursuits. There are other ways of being i in the truth. 
The strongest objection to the trend in popular publications is both narrower 
and more specific. The objection is not that these publications prevent their 
readers from becoming ‘highbrow’, but that they make it harder for readers, 

resumably without a strong intellectual bent, to become wise in their 
own W ay. : 

The fact that changes in English society over the last fifty years have 
greatly increased the opportunities for further education available to the 
few people who will seek it, has, therefore, little direct compensatory bear- 
mg on the fact that concurrent changes are bringing about an increased 


trvialisation in publications for the majority. Most readers of a popular 
B 
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modern newspaper/magazine are unlikely ever to read a ‘quality’ pa per, 
but they used to read an old-style weekly which was in some respects better 
than their newspaper/magazine. The new-style popular publications f,il 
not because they are poor substitutes for The Times, but because they are 


= 


only bloodless imitations of what they purport to be, because they are 


pallid 
but slic ked-up extensions even of nineteenth century sensationalism and 4 
considerable decline from the sinewy sensationalism of Elizabethan vernac- 


ular writers. They should be charged—as should all else for which the 
stand as examples: the thin bonhomie of many television programmes, the 


popular film, much in commercial radio—not with failing to be ‘highbrow’, 
but with not being truly concrete and personal. The quality of life, the 


. 1 } . , 
kind of re sponse, the roote dne >SS in a wisdom and maturity wl ICh a popular 


and non- highbrow art Can posse SS may be as valuable in their 


as those of a ‘highbrow’ art. These productions do not contribute t 

sounder popular art but discourage it. They make their audience less likeh 
to arrive at a wisdom derived from an inner, felt discrimination in thei 
sense of people and their attitude to experience. It is easier to destroy old 
roots than to replace them with anything comparable. Popular publicists 
11 

il 





alway $ te their audience that they nee d not be ashamed of not - 
’ “=? j - , , 
brow : that they have their own kinds ot maturity. This iS (1 Dut it 
bec ves falce the m - cl anle , because f t] vy the, . 
yecomes false the moment such people say it, Decause OF the way they say 
. 7 . 1 1 ad 1 . 1 ° 1 
it; that 1s, because their manners Of approach seriously distort th assum ptio! 
‘ ' . 
Most contemporary mass-cntertainments are 1n the ena What Lawrence 


7 - 


described as ‘anti-life’. 7 hey are full of a corrupt brightn ss, of in proper 
appeals and moral evasions. They tend towal -d 


s a view of the world 1 


which ‘progress’ is conceived as a seeking of material possessio 


=) 11 as oe | 9 i. a 7 ’ Lh] 

as a moral levelling and ‘freedom’ as the ground for continuous irresponsil 
. / De ROM. ee eas. ees 
pleasure. Since they are almost entirely sensational and fantasy- lucing 


1:7 - re 
they are likely to have a disconnecting effect, one cut off fr 


suggestion ot responsibility and commitment. They belong to a vir 
spectators wor Id: one! noth ne which can really OT1 tn brain Ol 
heart 
n th nd all tl nex t | . > ter in reoions 
In the end all this new material moves towards an existence in regio! 


, 1 — | ere 
where nothing real ever happens, a twilis ht of half-responses automaticall 


2 | i e ; ss See 
Given. A mcaningiecss anc niggling curiosity, and a rootiess and aisconnectca 
i ine os aa Te 
wish for sensations are more and more appealed to. Less and less is tl 

PI 
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a sense of the fibre of life. It is hardly possible that people could positiv 
could actively enjoy this, since there is nothing for them to be engaged 
with, to be positively reacting to. Since nothing is demanded of 
nothing scan be given by areader. Weendina pallid half-light of the emo- 


tions where nothing Ste artles or shocks or sets on edge, and nothing challenges, 
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xr gives joy, OF evokes sorrow. Neither splendour nor misery; only the 
constant trickle of verbal tinned-milk-and-water. A handful of such pro- 
juctions reach daily the great majority of the population; their effect is both 
widespre ad and uniform. 

[have stressed the way in which newer forces are modifying elements in 
what was a fairly distinctive working-class culture. No doubt, as I hinted 
earlier, something similar could be demonstrated in the culture of other 
classes, if only because the newer productions appeal to more than working- 
class people. This throws light on the claims to an emerging ‘classlessness’ 
vhich are often made today, chiefly on economic evidence. In one sense 
we are indeed becoming classless; we are becoming culturally classless. The 
newer Women’s magazines are in this sense classless where the older kind 


belonged to particular social groups. Mass-publications cannot reach an 
audience of the size they need except by cutting across class boundaries. 
No doubt many of them have a special warmth for ‘the little folk’—the 
working- and lower-middle classes. This is not because they belong to their 
widience in the way that older working-class publications often did, nor 
imply because their producers subscribe to one of the more flattering demo- 
cratic assumptions, but because that audience forms the majority of their 
potential readers; because, though they would like to attract many others, 
they must have this group as the basis of their sales. 
From one point of view the old social-class distinction still has some force. 
possible to say that the new mass-audience is roughly formed of the 
total of twenty million or so adults who read the most popular daily news- 
papers; and then to point out that nonetheless these papers are in some 
ings different, that they can loosely be called either working-class or lower- 


middle to middle-class. Though this may be true, it serves only to underline 


the general trend. Before the war one could reasonably speak of six or 


ight popular — as though they were all more or less level in their 





eflectiveness. If the present trend continues we shall soon be able to speak 
nly of two or dees: Concentration has gone a long way, but has had to 
pause at the rough boundaries of the present most important division in 
cial class, that between the working-classes and the middle-classes. But 
fom reading these papers it is plain that the differences are > largely super- 
ical, that they are chiefly differences of tone and ‘properties’. ’. Indisput: bly, 
nese differences are important to the readers; as to the wider effects which 
the papers will have the differences are less important than the similarities, 
he fact that the kinds of culture which each paper embodies, the 
assumptions and appeals, are largely the same. The emerging classless class 


Slikely to be a compound of these two audiences; at present it is held in a 


separation which is becoming less meaningful from year to year. The older, 
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the more narrow but also more genuine class culture is being eroded in 
favour of the mass opinion, the mass recreational product and the general- 
ised emotional response. The world of club-singing is being g radu: ally re- 
placed by that of typical radio dance-music and crooning . televi ision c abaret 
and commercial-radio variety. The uniform national type eich the popular 
publications help to produce is writ even larger in the uniform international 
type which the film-studios of Hollywood present. The old forms of class 
culture are in danger of being replaced by a poorer kind of classless culture 
and this is to be regretted. Until, say, twenty years ago real remnants of a 
popular urban art were evident—in working-men’s club concerts, chara 
trips, certain women’s and family magazines, and so on—and traces of those 
still exist. But we are moving towards a mass urban-art. 

To become a mass-art it has to grip and hold down the level of taste, 
and is doing so with great effectiveness. The logical processes of competitive 
commerce, favoured from without by the whole climate of the time and 
from within assisted by the lack of direction, the doubts and uncertainty 
before their freedom, of the newly-literate classes (and maintained as much 
by ex-working-class writers as by others), are ensuring that these classes are 
culturally robbed. Since these processes can never rest, the holding down, 
the constant pressure not to look upwards and outwards, becomes a positive 
thing, becomes a new and stronger form of subjection; and this subjection 
promises to be stronger than the old because the chains of cultural subordi- 
nation are easier to wear and harder to strike away than those of economic 
subordination. We are betrayed by what is false within: by our common 
weaknesses and by the ability of these popular journals to win on both the 
roundabouts and the swings—to express our habitual moral assumptions, 
but in such a way that they weaken the moral code they invoke; to say the 
right things for the wrong reasons. 

The fact that illiteracy as it is normally measured has been largely removed 
only points towards the next and probably more difficult prob lem. A new 
word is needed to describe the nature of the response invited by the kind 
of popular material I have described, a word indicating a social ill that takes 
advantage of and thrives on basic literacy. 


FACTUAL SOURCES 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Press, 1949. 

Hulton Readership Survey, 1952-5 

First and Second Annual Reports of the General Council of the Press, 1954 and 1955. 
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Relevant U.N.E.S.C.O. publications. 
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EXPERIMENT IN DRAMA 








CED 








by 
HILDA D. SPEAR 


Sir Jonathan North’s Girls’ School, Leicester 


THE DRAMA lesson in the Secondary Modern School is of necessity run 
on simpler lines than in the Grammar School. The teacher is often dealing 
with girls and boys whose reading is poor, and not infrequently with those 
who can scarcely read at all. This was true of the first- -year ‘C’ stream I had 
last year. The problem that faced me with this class was twofold: first, how 
ld I deal with the drama lesson? secondly, in the summer term when 





Ria 
most classes perform a short play in front of the school should 1C remain 
throughout on the audience side of the curtain? I hope that my answers to 
these questions may perhaps be of some use to other teachers who are faced 
with the same difficulties. 

I have for some years been an advocate of informal class-room acting, 
but I have never believed that this should be practised to the exclusion of 


u 
11 
| 
if 


al 


approaches to more formal drama. Acting should be given some mean- 
ing in its true context of situation—not merely a class-room group acting 
to amuse its friends or (as we are sometimes told) being helped by the 
teacher to remove its inhibitions, but a stage performance with costumes, 
scenery, and stage-properties, and if possible, an audience. If the first type 
of acting I have mentioned has its connection with real life—the enacting 
of a family quarrel, the preparation of the best room for an important 
visitor, and so on—the second type has its connection with the cultural life 
of the nation and with art, and should be just as real. I want the girls and 
boys I teach to understand the live theatre, to appreciate its difficulties, to 
be capable of judging its peculiar contribution to drama when faced with 
the 1¢ rivalry of the gigantic film industry, and to be able to enjoy stage pro- 
ductions. They can only do this when the theatre has become to them more 
than a less extravagant kind of film-show. 

With all this in mind I decided that the first two terms of the year with 
1C should be spent on completely informal drama—miming and speaking 
in familiar scenes, acting alone, in pairs, or in groups, acting for the class to 
guess at the action, and acting what the class or a group within the class had 
165 
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chosen. Then during the summer term we began to make up our own play 
to perform to the school. 
For the first lesson I thought out the ‘bare bones’ of the story: 


Scene I 
A school is celebrating the fifty-fifth anniversary of its foundation and 
the Old Girls’ Association has presented a statue of the founder to be un- 
veiled on the anniversary by one of the original members of the school, 
who is now seventy. The statue arrives and is placed at the back of a 
classroom, but while the girls are playing about they knock the statue 
over and its head breaks off. The ceremony is to be held next day, so the 
father of one of the girls being a stonemason, they smuggle the statue out 
to be mended; meanwhile a girl has to take the statue’s place. Then con- 
sternation arises because the old lady of seventy arrives, having mistaken 
the date of the ceremony, and as no one but the school is concerned, the 
headmistress decides to put the anniversary forward one day. 
Scene II 
The girls are assembled in the hall. The ‘statue’ is on the table and the 
ceremony is about to begin. The old lady enters and is clearly very short- 
sighted and a little deaf. During her speech she unveils the ‘statue’ and 
although the headmistress is horrified at the sight of the girl who has 
replaced it, the old lady goes on talking, not for one moment realising 
that the ‘statue’ is not a statue at all. Curtain while she is still talking. 


After I had told the story we discussed it and filled it out. We decided 
what our feelings would be in the different situations and as the different 
people in the story; then we began to fillin names. The school was christened 
‘The Brightwell Academy for Young Ladies’ and the class that broke the 
statue was to be the lower fourth—shades of school magazines and popular 
school stories! The Founder took on the identity of Lord Topnoddy, the 
Old Girl was Miss Mary Jinks, the headmistress, Miss Thompson, and the 
form-mistress, Miss Fraser. I suggested that the girls themselves should be 
called by the names of those who acted the parts—this was a very popular 
suggestion, as the play immediately became ‘our’ play; from a tactical stand- 
point it was a good idea because it avoided the difficulties which this ‘C 
stream would have experienced in learning a whole new set of names. 

In the next lesson several different groups of girls tried out the play, 
making up their own words to it. I already had some idea of which gitls 
should take the main parts (we had previously had girls acting as old women 
or school teachers, naughty children, and so on) but this was a final check. 
The following lesson we decided on the main parts. We practised the play 
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entire, and then in pieces in the classroom, and at last we were ready to use 
the stage in the hall. While these early steps in rehearsal were going on 
every girl in the class was encouraged to put forward suggestions for altera- 
sons or additions to the story and some of these alterations were incorporated 


in the action. For instance, someone suggested that there should be a school 
caretaker who carried the ‘statue’ out at the end of the first scene: so ‘Jones’ 
was introduced, together with the odd-job boy, Harold. Meanwhile I had 
been noting down actions and reactions, and what was said at every point 
inthe play. Then, the week before half-term I wrote out the play, copies 
were typed and given to the principal characters, and we had one lesson in 
which the play was simply read through. 

At this stage there were ten speaking characters, but the one who said the 
most had only eighteen lines to learn and three of them had only one line. 
Besides these ten there were about twelve other characters who took part 
but did not have to speak alone. Then many ‘jobs’ were allocated: we had 
two stage managers who were to be responsible for arranging the stage for 
every rehearsal; we had a properties manager who was responsible for look- 
ing after all properties and making sure that they were always there when 
needed; we had two wardrobe mistresses, who were responsible for seeing 
that every character had suitable costume; we had a girl to take charge of 
the curtains; we had an art designer who produced a portrait of Lord Top- 
noddy, and enlarged copies of school notices to be fixed on the back-cloth; 
someone was the ‘statue’ in the first scene. (The art teacher and one of the 
senior girls made a very convincing papier-maché head for the statue. This 
was the only part of it that was ever seen as the statue was veiled throughout 
until the end of the play.) The few remaining members of the class accepted 
the ‘job’ of being a very critical audience and also took any part or job if 
someone was absent. It was agreed that when we returned after the half- 
term holiday (it was Whitsun and we had a week) everyone should come 
knowing her part or exactly what her job was. 

I was rehearsing four more plays with three other forms at this time and 
IC was the only form that gave me none of the usual ‘headaches’ which 
accompany the producing of school plays: every girl knew her words by 
the appointed day and every girl knew where to stand or move at any given 
time, so we were able to continue rehearsals with no difficulties. Absent 
actors occasioned no difficulties, for it soon became apparent that nearly 
everyone in the class including the audience knew all the parts: in fact, on 
the day when the plays were to be acted before the school ‘Jones’ was carried 
off to hospital and the part was taken by a substitute, almost literally “at a 
moment’s notice’. 


The result of all this was a very lively play performed by a class that had 
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little chance of making anything of most published plays, however simple. 
But there were other results which give significance to the work: the clas 
found an absorbing interest not merely in acting, but in plays themselves, 
There was no part in the play that was beyond the abilities of the performers 
(if there had been we should have changed it); they took a play from it 
inception to final performance, and were able to see the difficulties and leam 
to overcome them 

I think that ihe: same method could be tried with some of the simpler 
printed plays, but the advantages of the ‘home-made’ play are obvious: 
alterations and additions can be made to the story at any time without 
difficulty; the use of costume can be limited as the teacher thinks best (for 
instance, we had only five characters who had to wear stage-clothes; the 
rest wore school uniform); the choice of scenery and properties is also limited 
and need never include anything that is impossible with the facilities in the 
school; the class has the action of the play in mind and each piece follows 
essentially in their minds from what has gone before, so that words are 


merely an accompaniment—if the actual words slip the memory of one of 


the performers she knows the play so well that she makes up her own words 

and the next actor can follow though her cue has not been given; finally, 

it seems to me psychologically very sound for a class to know that ‘our play’ 

is theirs in every detail, and that it is only by their concerted effort that it 
can ever be a play at all. 
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‘TOOL’ ENGLISH 
by 
F. E. FODEN 


Senior English Teacher, Burton upon Trent Technical College 


THouGH NOT thus very elegantly described this type of English instruc- 
tion is now cutting deeply into technical college time-tables. This represents 
something of a minor revolution, for English has not until recently been 
regarded as a sufficiently ‘useful’ subject to warrant the robbing of time 
from technical subjects. And, indeed, when most students were getting their 
technical instruction in their own time in the evenings, it was difficult to 
ustify such robbery, and practically impossible to get a class anyway. It is 


true that English has long been included as a compulsory subject in the 


Pre-Senior ‘grouped courses’ for students under the age of sixteen. This 
meant that one evening out of two evenings attendance per week was di- 
vided equally between Arithmetic and English. The theory appears to have 
been that nine years full-time elementary schooling and this one hour a 
week for two winters (one after 1947) was enough to give students a sound 
basic knowledge of English. 

This was alw: ays a doubtful proposition and since the war it has proved 
itself quite unsound. There has been an enormous increase in the number 
of students being prepared for technical examinations; students attending 
voluntarily in the evenings inevitably tended to sort themselves out rapidly 
into those with the stamina to stay the course and those without. Now 
there is much less of this ‘natural selection’. Day-release has brought in 
great flocks of students who would not have remained long in evening 
classes. It is highly probable as a result that the average level of ability of 
technical examination candidates is lower than it used to be, not because of 
any falling off in the number of able candidates, rather the reverse, but 
because there are many of the less able now entering. The failure rates in 
the examinations of the Regional Unions and such bodies as the City and 
Guilds of London Institute is very high, especially at the lower levels, and 
there can be no doubt that this is partly due to the ‘deplorable lack of 
169 
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English and self-expression’, to quote an examiner, of students in engineer. 
ing, building, plumbing, foundry work and many other crafts. 

Partly on account of the persistent gloom of examiners, partly because 
technical teachers spend more ‘contact hours’ with their students and con. 
sequently see more written work from them, and most certainly because 
day-release has made more time available, there has grown up a strong 
movement for including English in all courses. English is steadily finding 
its way up into Senior second and third year courses, and it is sometimes 
treated as an examination subject. There is still some resentment among 
technical teachers at this invasion, and it is argued that if the students must 
have English, it can best be given by the technical teachers themselves. It 
is not, however, necessarily true that technical teachers are the best judges 
of students’ writing even in their own subjects. Many of them seem to 
think that the correction of bad spelling is the main problem. 

Bad spelling is rife and it is the fault which most readily strikes the non- 
specialist. Nevertheless, the deficiencies in students’ writing go much deeper; 
it is quite evident that many students at all levels have a thoroughly inade- 
quate grasp of the function and structure of language, and hence are con- 
stitutionally unable to express themselves clearly on subjects of any com- 


plexity. Nearly all the writing expected of them is reproductive, and 


it is 
fairly easy to determine the basic requirements; they include mastery of the 
subject matter, an appropriate and adequate vocabulary, and sufficient 
knowledge of sentence structure, punctuation, paragraphing and spelling 
to enable them to express their knowledge with economy and clarity. It is 
no exaggeration to say that few students consistently measure up to these 
requirements. 

Here is a description of the Leclanche cell written by a sixteen-year-old 


j 


student recently introduced to the subject, and immediately after a detailed 


demonstration of the cell: 


The Leclanche cell is used for making small amounts of electricity of about 14 
volts. 

This is known as a primary cell. 

It is made up of a zink rod and a porus pot which is packed with manuals of man- 
genese dioxide and the possotive pole made of gas carbon which is a rod down the 
centre of the porus pot. The jar is filled with ammonium chlorite instead of acid 
because it does not burn so much, and the rim of the jar is coated with a layer of 
pitch because it is a good insulator. 

The ammonium chlorite gradually decomposes the zink rod, which is the negetive 
plate and makes hydrogen, which soakes through the porus pot and hydrogen bubbles 
collect round the carbon rod which is the possotive pole, and gradually stops it work- 
ing if the battery is being used for a long spell. The battery stops working because 
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he manuals of mangenese dioxide have not sufficient time to clean the bubbles up. 
So if you switch the battery off and give it ample time they will work just as good 


xs before. 


Some of the essays presented by the class were better, the majority worse, 
me much worse. This one, which is sufficiently good to suggest that the 
dent is a promising one, illustrates some of the chief defects which stu- 
ents’ writing shows. It is evident that he has not thoroughly understood 
the process by which the cell generates a current, and he skates round the 
central issue—what happens when the circuit is completed. The evasion of 
dificulty is common. Inadequately equipped with the means of describing 
complications, students often avoid the description altogether, contenting 
the mselvi es with references to simple inessentials, colours, attachments, struc- 
ural peculiarities of apparatus. In fact many writers begin to founder as 
on as they attempt definition. This frequently requires the use of a com- 
prehensive verbal construction such as consists of, comprises, made up of 
this is too often preferred), but all too commonly the writer leaves out 
sential component. The writer of this essay had nothing to say about 
the jar in his definition. Often an absurdity like the following appears: “A 
rowing boat consists of a set of oars’. 
Iti is not possible completely to separate subject matter from the means 
‘ot ssion, and many of the language defects revealed may or may not 
eal imperfect unde rstanding. Inefficient definitions may indicate merely 


familiarity with the right word: 


The centigrade thermometer is divided into 100 degrees. By the side of the tube 





ibers for reading off the temperature. 
e thermometer is a tube with a fine hole in it. 
On to this lever is a cogged this is run on to another cog wheel and on this wheel 


an arrow. 


Knowledge of the term ‘graduation’ would have helped in the first two, 
‘apillary’ in the third, and such terms as ‘gears’, ‘train of gears’ and ‘indi- 
ctor’ in the fourth. This unfamiliarity with suitable terms often leads to 
uneconomical rigmaroles such as the followi ing: ‘The body part of the valve 
goes through a hole in the wheel of the bicycle , and then a nut screws on 
to it as far as it will go to stop the body part of the valve going through 
the hole in the wheel of the bicycle’. 

On the other hand some definitions reveal quite positively imperfect, 
often wildly imperfect understanding: 





Heat is a form of energy while temperature is another name for it. 
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Boyle’s Law states that a given mass of gas varies inversely the pressure remaining 
constant. 

Specific heat of a substance is heat equal to the amount of heat needed to raise 
the temp. of 1 lb. of water to 1° F. 

Coefficient of expansion states that the fractional increase per length per o° rig 
in temp. 


It may be added that most students have an incurable habit of abbreviating 
terms with which they are familiar. ; 

Confusion in the construction of sentence and paragraph is difficult 
illustrate except at length. Complex concepts often require the skilful de- 
ployment of complex sentences, but students have an unhappy tendency to 
lose contact with the subjects of main and subordinate clauses when they 
are bold enough to break away from the usual procession of poorly joined 
co-ordinate clauses. This is mildly illustrated in the long sentence at the 
beginning of the fourth paragraph of the essay on the Leclanche cell, in 
which the singular ‘possotive pole’ has attracted the verb ‘stops’ in the next 
clause. Adjectival clauses of the less inventive kind are generally preferred 
to adverbial ones. Where adverbial constructions are used they are com- 
monly restricted to time, cause and sometimes concession. ‘When’ js a 
frequent and quite incongruous element in definitions. 

Some of the trouble may be traced to weak use of pronouns: 


A fountain pen is a long thin instrument and they vary in length. 


At the end of the pen there is a piece of metal called a nib with whicl 


h you put the 
tip on the paper, move the pen and it will make a mark. 

When they (the stacks at a new power station) were built there was a lift inside 
them for taking the men to the top of the chimney. They have got eight lightning 
conductors running to the top of them. They (the indeterminate colloquial) have 
only got one third of the station built. They are planning to have it done in ten 


years. 
Pronoun weakness is often allied to feeble punctuation: 


The lamp (of a film-strip projector) is switch on the heat is controled by mean 
of air vent this is called the lamp house the light reflects of the reflector to the glass 
filter. This is known as the cooler as it is liable to get hot and burn the film then it 
travels through two lenses that bring the light rays together. 


Commas are remarkably popular, but few writers can manage the in- 
telligent use of the semi-colon. Spelling is generally execrable. What 1s 
most distressing is that common words are as badly spelled as technical ones, 
with much less excuse. It is possible for intelligent students to vary the 
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gelling of words such as ‘again’ or ‘bridge’ several times in the course of 
single paragraph, although they may perform quite well in spelling tests. 
fyen in tests the results are sometimes alarming. In a test involving 75 
gudents the word ‘bicycle’ was on one occasion spelled wrongly or omitted 
ui times, and between them the students produced the following 23 com- 


binations: 
bycycle bicicle bicale biycly biculce 
biycycle bysicle bicales byclee bils 
bisicle bycikle bycyile biclycy bicidy 
bycikal bisikal bicsicol bicycicle 
bycical bycicel byclye bikecyle 


These do not exhaust the possibilities. In any case a good half of the class 
would prefer the word ‘bike’ if any reference had to be made to the vehicle. 

Nothing has been said about arrangement, paragraphing and style, but 
these usually leave much to be desired. It is the exception to get a logical 
paragraph scheme. Often students write with as little concern for order and 
precision as they speak, and the colloquial often corrupts the style—I should 
of—being as there are—with it being—they are all sizes (meaning the sizes 
vary)—not too big (not very big)—such like—shove, and many more. 
Sentences begin monotonously with ‘The’, ‘It’, “When’, “Then’. 

This analysis is scrappy and selective, and thus unfair to many students. 
There are many good and intelligent writers and speakers in day-release 
classes, and there are many signs that the modest hour a week of English 
practice does produce noticeable improvement. Things are not perhaps as 
bad as this article suggests. Nevertheless, it is clear that day-release educa- 
tion has brought into prominence a problem which was at one time ignored 
—precisely what degree of competence in the ‘basic skills’ do the less literary 
pupils of State schools take with them into life? It is painful to reflect that 
they apparently take much less than they need, at least much less than is 
required of them when they enter further education. 

For everyday purposes writing and speaking (in the constructive sense) 
is of no great practical use. Apprentices in former times often had little use 
for either reading or writing. Today the training of technicians and crafts- 
men makes increasingly heavy demands on both skills. The discipline of 
technical education is formidably academic in spite of many superficial 
appearances to the contrary. A main test of the aspiring craftsman today 
is his performance in a written examination. It is useless for the apprentice 
to protest, ‘I can show you but I can’t put it into words’. Rightly or wrongly 
success in City and Guilds and National Certificate examinations counts for 
agood deal. Consequently it is absolutely essential that students in technical 
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colleges should have vigorous training in reading and writing on the grounds 
os ‘usefulness’ alone. 
The other values of English referred to in ‘Liberal Education in a Tech- 


nical Age’ have not been discussed. They are in a fundamental sense of 


greater importance than facility in the mechanical skills of reading and 
writing. It is difficult to find time for the art, music, literature and ‘Social 
Studies’ that are really necessary when the most that the teacher of human- 
ities is usually spared is no more than an hour a week with his students, 
Still it is surprising what can be done, and what is being done, in that one 
hour to broaden the outlook and deepen the culture of technical students 


] 


That the English perio \d should serve the needs of culture is not such 


popular doctrine in technical colleges as one might judge from so 
literature, but it is making headway. There has, moreover, been a sig 
change in ~ attitude of students themselves to the English period. | 
years immediately after the war students in general tended to be contempt- 
uous of it (many still are), but today it is more often looked forward t 


with interest and sometimes enthusiasm. 


GENERAL ENGLISH 


It is difficult to escape the examination mesh anywhere in the technical 
system including the Departments of General Studies which are now to be 
found in the larger colleges. Of the 76,376 part-time day students attending 
for ‘Subjects of a General Educational Nature according to the Ministry 


: é rie 
of Education Report for 1954, no less than 51,051 are described as taking 








‘preliminary examinations and courses’. These include students prepari 
for various profesional courses, Civil Service, Post Office, Nursing and 
other careers, and also G.C.E. Though some of these courses are quite 
properly given in the Commerce Department, most of them are appropriate 
to the General Department. The figures suggest that the amount of gen- 
uinely non-vocational general education provided during the day is quite 
small. It is in fact small, and will continue to be so until (if ever) the County 
College clauses of the 1944 Education Act come into force. 

English as a “general subject’, that is, English studied for its own sake and 
for the sake of the social and cultural values it embodies, pulls little weight 
in the normal technical college routine. Happily this is not the end of the 
matter. Increasingly technical institutions are being asked to cater for stu- 
dents who have no definite vocational aim, students who are for the purposes 
of technical education proper, sheer problem cases. Of necessity, English 





and Social Studies (sometimes the one disguises the other in the time-table 
assume an importance in the courses of such students that they are unques 


tioningly denied in others. They become ‘core’ subjects. There are too a 
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wmber of centres of further education which have remained loyal for thirty 


years or more to the original conception of the ‘day-continuation school’, 
» most famous of which, apart from Rugby, are associated with enlight- 
ed industrial firms such as Cadbury’s, Rowntrees, Boots and even a few 
gineering firms. In these places English is esteemed for its own virtues, 
dthere is in them a long tradition of lively, experimental English teach- 
ing which cuts right away from orthodox syllabuses. Great stress is laid on 


lramatic and project work, while there is usually a good library for 


reference, browsing and borrowing. This kind of work has been described 

nd criticised by Margaret Diggle in earlier issues of this magazine, so that 
is no necessity to enlarge on it here. 

It is a most hopeful trend, perhaps the most hopeful in the whole field of 

ther education. Little of the County College plan has so far been achieved; 


, : 1 1 1 
yetter Or Worse Further Education In all 1f$8 main aspects has aey eloped 





r the wing of technical education, with the inevitable result that every- 


. : | . +  eheenee = L, ' 
¢ is subordinated to the ‘vocational’ criterion. There are, as this article 
° 1 J . 7 
licates. increasing signs that technical colleges are alive to the necessity 


ge nga et 

iberalising studies, but it is difficult to believe that anything so liberal 
sthe County College as described in “Youth’s Opportunity’ will emerge 
if progress continues along present lines. This is not to decry the vocational 


: — . . } he ena a led -hnical 4. ‘ 
wproach, nor to suggest that the present Over-loaded technical svilabuses 
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ab scrapped in favour of ‘sweetness and light’. The first and probably 
‘ - , : 
formidable opponents of such a plan would be the present tech- 


iow | ] 
students themselves 


It must be realised, however, that existing arrangements for post-second- 
ary education will not be suitable for the vast army of young people who 
brought in if and when the County College plan is adopted. To 
theoretical vocational aims for many of them will be irrelevant and 

futile. Even if the Government succeeds in its somewhat hazy plan to double 
the present intake of day-release students, it will be necessary to re-organise 
courses considerably. The teaching of English to the lower grades of craft 
tkers is difficult enough now. What a mer¢ multiplication of the present 


types of classes will mean for the teacher of English hardly bears thinking 


as , 
English as a subject in technical courses must not only increase in quantity, 

=" ° Pp re a ~ . 5 

but also in qualitv. Some useful contributions can be made now. On the 

teaching level there is the need to appoint more w ell qualified English staft 


who, inc identally cherish more than a passing interest in technical subjects), 
nd to raise their status in the hierarchy. Governing bodies and local author- 
ities should be more generous in supplying the material needs of English 


teachers. Notebooks, pens, chalk and even time are not enough. All col- 
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leges, whatever their technical scope, should have well stocked libraries; to 
many colleges are casual or indifferent about this matter, and even where 
there is a library there is a tendency for those in authority to frown on the 
inclusion of fiction, drama, poetry, travellers’ tales and the like, as luxuries 
which we cannot afford now. Finally there is a need for text and reading 
books suitably slanted for self-respecting ‘adults’. Here is an admirable 
opportunity for the experimentalists. 


CRED 


WEEK-END COURSE ON CHAUCER 


Tutor: L. G. Salingar, M.a. Readings and discussion of the Prologue and 
some of the Tales. Visiting lecturers. Medieval music. Saturday and Sun- 
day, 4th and sth May. 

Information may be had from the Tutor, Bassingbourn Village College, 
Bassingbourn, Royston, Herts. 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


At the opening meeting on October 15th, the Oxford “Use of English’ 
Group discussed “The Poetry Lesson’, paying particular attention to the 
possibilities and dangers of practical criticism for children. The Group felt 
that the comparative method (“Which is the better2’) had serious limitations 
with the less intelligent pupils, and that some of the teachers’ notes to Read- 
ing Sheets did not make a good enough distinction between elucidation and 
snap judgments. The November 12th meeting dealt with children’s ‘comics’, 
as part of the programme of “The Environment and How to Meet It’. 

Further meetings will be held on February 18th and April 8th, at 7.30 
p-m., at 8 South Parks Road. Details from the Hon. Secretary, John Gillard 
Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


At the meeting on January 22nd, Dr. Philip Brockbank and Mr. Douglas 
Brown will speak on ‘Examinations in English at Advanced Level’. 
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THE USE OF DYLAN THOMAS 
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by 
E. E. SWAN 


Senior English Master, King Alfred’s School, Wantage 


RECENTLY I ASKED for a book by Dylan Thomas in a genteel South 
Coast resort, and with averted gaze the assistant said, “We've sent all his 
hooks back, there’s no sale for them here’. The mention of the name one 
felt was rather like shouting a rude word at sermon time. 

I have found that a limited use of his work, especially the prose, in a 
boys’ grammar school, has a most enlivening effect after the dull and neces- 
arv routine work. Asa shot in the arm to revive a flagging patient it rarely 
fils. For instance, after the formal treatment of Figurative Language, Meta- 
shor and Simile and the inevitable exercises, to read “A Story’ (the last and 
only ‘useful’ piece in ‘A Prospect of the Sea’) produces an immediate impact 
on a class and shows them what may before have been only an abstract 
grammatical concept, in action—‘braces straining like hawsers’, ‘the forest 
fire of his hair crackled among the hooked hams on the ceiling’, ‘the lake- 
eyed cows’, “‘pouncing eyes’, and ‘ a plump smile’. The use of language is 
fresh and unhackneyed and the story itself shows a real sense of the comic. 

The ‘Quite Early one Morning’ selection contains in Part I a number of 
pieces which have gone down well with a wide age range—over the entire 
school, in fact, from twelve to eighteen-year-olds. “Holiday Memory’ is a 
great favourite and I use it prior to a written essay period in the hope that 
it will show what can be done with a descriptive essay, and produce some- 
thing a little less boring than usual to mark, on such subjects as ‘August 
Bank Holiday’, “The Seaside’ and ‘The Fair’. ‘There was cricket on the 
sand, and sand in the sponge cake, and sand flies in the watercress, and 
foolish mulish religious donkeys on the unwilling trot. Girls undressed in 
slipping tents of propriety; . . . little n ake d navvies dug canals; 

I used “The Festival of Britain 1951’ with a Science Sixth group, all of 

whom had actually visited the Festival. We treated it rather as a Criticism 
in Practice exercise, noting the specialised evocative use of language. Such 

uestions as “Would it have been so effective if you hadn’t been to the 
Festival’ ‘Is it ephemeral journalism or will it stand for a description of any 
Exhibition?’ were discussed. While the piece was generally approved of for 
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its vivid impressionistic picture, one boy’s feeling for scientific accuracy was 
offended by it; ‘the sky-going nylon, the cylindrical leg of the future, jetting, 
almost, to the exhibition of stars’ was too much for his sense of decency. 

‘Extraordinary Little Cough’ from ‘Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog’ 
can be relied on to bring down the house at the end of term, that last Mon- 
day when the trunks have been packed and the final House Match played 
off. They appreciate the authenticity of the insight into boyhood attitudes 
and experiences, and the inconsequential, stream of conscientiousness-wise 
presentation of them. I suggested to one class that Thomas gave a roman- 
ticised picture of the grubby, inky, schoolboy, a sort of William/Biggles 
Billy Bunter pastiche, but they disagreed and said he gave the true picture. The 
power this story has to rivet attention and provoke discussion is, I think, 
explained by Thomas’ ability to re-enter an adolescent boy’s mind and 
present the chaos there quite naturally and easily. 

My only experience of using the poems in school is limited to the well- 
known anthology pieces, since they are the only ones I can understand 
myself with any confidence. ‘Fern Hill’ studied alongside Wordsworth’s 
‘Prelude’ is a rewarding exercise. “Hunchback in the Park’ presents no real 
difficulty to a reasonably intelligent class. I read it several times to a form, 
and curious to see what impression, if any, it had made, I asked some com- 
prehension-type of questions. One boy said ‘It’s not the sort of poem you 
want to analyse; you just want to listen to it and find out what you can’, 
It may have been an e asy way out for him, but I think he was right. Poem 
in October’, giving as it does a life history in terms of impression and ote 
rather than in facts and figures, breaks fresh ground for boys brought up 
in a rational scientific age. 

Speaking of poetry Thomas said, ‘A poet is a poet for such a very tiny 
bit of his life; for the rest, he is a human being, one of whose responsibilities 
is to know and feel, as much as he can, all that is moving around and within 
him, so that his poetry, when he comes to write it, can be his attempt at 
an expression of the summit of man’s experience on this very peculiar and, 
in 1946, this apparently hell-bent earth’. “To know and to feel’—this is the 
business of education, and in this pursuit of awareness the work of Dylan 
Thomas has much to offer as well as the by-product of its entertainment 


value. 
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A LITERARY APPROACH: I 
by 
SUSIE I. TUCKER 


University of Bristol 


Tue ROOTS of English Literature reach deep into the classics of the ancient 
world, whether Greek, Latin or Hebrew. But all three Literatures are in 
danger of being less studied in these days of modern science and technology, 
so that the English teacher cannot now assume the common stock of know- 
ledge that nourished our literature in the past. The loss of general under- 
sanding, of sheer pleasure in the quickly-caught allusion, grows greater in 
proportion to our neglect. What follows is an attempt to suggest some lines 
of approach to the ancient Literature that in its English dress has become 
the greatest prose classic of our language as well as the most pervasive 
influence on the national character. 

Scholars in the last century have analysed many masterpieces, giving us 
all kinds of knowledge about authorship, date, historical setting, and trans- 
mission: but the sixteenth and seventeenth century translators who gave us 
the Authorised Version of the Bible had little idea of the complicated his- 
torical and textual problems that worry the moderns. They used such texts 
as they had, and we should take the Book as it stands if we are to appreciate 
their work, asking ourselves two questions—What was there for them to 
translate, and how did they do their work: 

The Old Testament and the Old Testament Apocrypha are a complete 
national literature, of wide range, in antiquity, treatment and subject-matter. 
Judaism and Christianity both claim that the Old Testament recounts the 
special dealings of God with Man—at first with the Jews only, or on their 
behalf, later, with a deepening spiritual perception, with all mankind. But 
this concept is conveyed through history and legend, folk-tale and battle- 
song, elegy and lyric, legal document and priestly code, by allegory and 
apocalypse, by proverb and meditation, in verse or in prose. They represent 
men at differing stages of growth and understanding, with a very varying 
capacity for spiritual insight. On the one hand, there are the all too human 
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war-songs, exultant and ruthless. Some are mere scraps, like Miriam’s vers 
after the Israelites’ escape from slavery in Egypt: 


Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea. (Exodus xv, 21). 


Some are poems at full length, like the song of Deborah and Barak jn 
Judges v. The prose narrative of the defeat and slaying of Sisera, captain 
of the host of Canaan is given in chapter iv: the poem is a dramatic sequence: 


Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be, blessed shall she 
be above women in the tent. He asked water, and she gave him milk, she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish. She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to 
the workman’s hammer: and with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote off his 
head, when she had pierced and stricken through his temples. At her feet he bowed, 
he fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, he fell; where he bowed, there he fell 
down dead. 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and eried through the lattess, Why 
is his chariot so long in coming? Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 

Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she returned answer to her self, Have they not 
sped? have they not divided the prey, to every man a damsel or two? to Sisera a 
prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of needle-work, of divers colours 
of needle-work on both sides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoil? 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: but let them that love him be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might. (Judges v, 24-31). 


On the other hand, we can look at Psalm 104 with its awed approach 
to God, its humanity, its tenderness and resignation, its feeling of fellowship 


with the brute creation: or the ninetieth, with its nostalgic contemplation 
of frail and transient human life, and time that will not stay: 


... for a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday, when it is past, and as 
a watch in the night. Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they are as a sleep: 
in the morning they are like grass which groweth up. In the morning it flourisheth, 
and groweth up; in the evening it is cut down and withereth. (Psalm xc, 4-6). 


Sometimes the two styles—the fiercely vindictive triumphing and the 
melancholy elegiac strains—are found together. One of the most often 
quoted of the Psalms is the hundred and thirty-seventh: 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept when we temembered 


‘Passages quoted are in the spelling and punctuation of the edition published by 
John Baskett for the University of Oxford, 1732. 
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Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows, in the midst thereof. For there they 
that carried us away captive, required of us a song; and they that wasted us, required 
of us mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 

If 1 do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 


That is the song of the exile and patriot, the cry of the anguished heart 
calling across the centuries. But the poem is not finished: 


Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem; who said, 
Rase, rase it, even to the foundation thereof. 

O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed: happy shall he be that rewardeth 
thee, as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones. 


It is hardly for us, with our powers of mass destruction, to take a superior 
moral attitude to this sort of sentiment: but the contrast of moods in the 
psalm is appalling, and one sympathises with the charitable fourteenth cen- 
tury translator who thought that the enemies to be destroyed were allegor- 
ical and stood for evil deeds. (Early English Text Society, 97). 

There are other contrasts. At one point, righteousness consists in absolute 
fulfilment of ritual observances—hence so many documents dealing with 
ceremonial—and at another it depends on the purity of the inward heart 
and just dealings with one’s fellows. The second point of view is put with 
force in the words of Micah, chapter vi: 


Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow my self before the high Gode 
shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old: Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oyl? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God? (Micah vi, 6-8). 


The rhetorical amplitude of the question is most effectively offset by the 
simple finality of the answer. 

Beside the writings which deal directly with conduct and belief, the Old 
Testament contains some political propaganda such as the Book of Daniel 
and that exciting and (quite literally) Godless, historical novel, the Book of 
Esther. And Solomon’s Song was admitted to the Canon, after considerable 
opposition, by the grace of allegory. 
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The narrative portions of the Old Testament contain a magnificent seri¢; 
of tales and dramatic episodes. We have only to think on those that have 
most impressed artists, poets and preachers alike: the history of Joseph; the 
heroic saga of David, now so chivalrous, now so barbaric; Elijah’ s challeng 
to the priests of Baal; the fall of Queen Jezebel; Elisha and the enemy 
soldiers whom he leads blindfold into their opponents’ capital; the exploits 
of those mighty men of valour, Samson and Gideon; the story of Naaman, 


the Syrian, the captain of the lost who was also a leper; the highlights of 


the story of Daniel, including the burning-fiery furnace, Belshazzar’s feast, 
and the lions’ den: the Apocryphal addition to this—the tale of Bel and the 
Dragon which is one of the earliest ancestors of the detective-story; the 
idyll of Ruth which captivated Keats: or, again in the Apocrypha, the 
patriotic history of Judith and that other detective story about Susannah 
and the wicked Elders, which begins, as the Elizabethan ballad-mongers 
knew— ‘There dwelt a man in Babylon’—and the wholly delightful Book 
of Tobit with its kindly humour, its mixture of grotesquerie and romance, 
its human tenderness, its demon-ridden heroine, and the Archangel Raphael 
disguised as a hired man. 

Apart from narrative power, one of the most valuable qualities of style 
demonstrated in the Authorised Version and, of course, one that it owes 
to its originals, is its direct dealing with concrete things. All the senses come 
into play, so that nothing is left vague, ill-defined or abstract. 

We may consider the sensuous delight in perfume in Psalm xly, 8: 


All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia; out of the ivory palaces, 


whereby they have made thee glad. 


Archaeology has proved the reality of the ivory palaces,* but the power of 


words alone takes us into eastern splendours here and again in the colourful 
opening of the Book of Esther, where King Ahasuerus holds festival in the 
court of the garden of the King’s palace where were white, green, and blue 
hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple, to silver rings, and 


pillars of marble: the beds were of gold, and silver, upon a pavement of 


red, and blue, and white, and black marble. And they gave them drink in 
vessels of gold, (the vessels being divers one from another) and royal wine 
in abundance, according to the state of the King. (Esther i, 6, 7). 

There are glimpses of nobles in scarlet and wearing chains of gold: of a 
queen with a vesture of gold wrought about with divers colours, of the 


1See the Guide to From the Land of the Bible: An Archaeological Exhibition at the 
British Museum 1954. 
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time when the singers went before, the players on instruments followed 
fer; amongst them were the damsels playing with timbrels. (Psalm 
|xviii, 25). 

The detailed descriptions of Solomon’s Temple are overwhelmingly mag- 
nificent, with their unlimited gold, silver, and cedar-wood: but the Old 
Testament can deal with equal precision and emotive power with ruin, 
desolation, misery, famine and death. Sometimes it is direct and merciless 
Jescription: sometimes the effect is obtained by the use of strong metaphor. 


Ui 


This is one picture of a great kingdom fallen: 


Come down and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the ground: 
there is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more be called 
tender and delicate. Take the milstones and grind meal, uncover thy locks, make 
bare the leg, uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers. . . Sit thou silent, and get thee 
into darkness, O daughter of the Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more be called the 
lady of kingdoms. (Isaiah xlvii, 1, 2, 5). 


Babylon was indeed fallen, that great city: and the poet is seeing her here 
with cold and devastating clarity as a woman who had once been a queen 
—but is now a slave. 

It is interesting to compare two other treatments of the same theme. One 
isan eerie picture of Babylon given over to desolation: 


And Babylon the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, shall 
be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation: neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their folds there. But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces . . . (Isaiah 
xill, 19-22). 


A parallel occurs in chapter xxxiv, on another enemy of Israel: 


But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it, the owl also and the raven shall 
dwell in it, and he shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of 
emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 
and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles 
and brambles in the palaces thereof, and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and a 
court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts of 
the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow, the scrichowl also shall rest there, 
find for her self a place of rest. There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay and 
hatch, and gather under her shadow: there shall the vultures also be gathered, every 
one with her mate. 
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We know chapter xxxv much better (‘The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them: and the desert shall rejoyce and blossom 3 
the rose’): it is much more effective when not torn from its contrasting 
context. 

From vivid observation of real scenes and persons, we pass to the concrete 
imagery that clothes abstract ideas and brings them down to earth. If an 
Old Testament writer wants to impress us with the idea of the protecting 
power of a great man, he gives us a series of similes which draw their force 
from the Palestinian climate but which our imagination can seize: 


And a man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 


tempest: as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. (Isaiah xxxii, 2). 


Of the hypocritical, we read: 


The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart: 
his words were softer than oyl, yet were they drawn swords. (Psalm lv, 21). 


A man in distress beset by foes cries out “My soul is among lions, and | 
lie even among them that are set on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth 
are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword’. (Psalm lvii, 4). 
So the tongue of a tyrant ‘deviseth mischiefs: like a sharp razour, working 
deceitfully’ (Psalm lii, 2) and the unjust turn ‘judgment into gall, and the 
fruit of righteousness into hemlock’. (Amos vi, 12). Wasted years are the 
years ‘that the locust hath eaten’ (Joel ii, 25)—and this last reminds us how 
much Biblical imagery is drawn from nature and the life of the soil: 


Israel is a scattered sheep, the lions have driven him away: first the king of Assyria 
hath devoured him, and, last this Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon hath broken his 
bones. (Jeremiah |, 17). 

Sow to your selves in righteousness, reap in mercy: break up your fallow ground: 
for it is time to seek the Lord, till he come and rain righteousness upon you. Ye 
have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity, ye have eaten the fruit of lies... 
(Hosea x, 12, 13). 


Because of Ephraim’s idolatry, 


...they shall be as the morning cloud, and as the early dew it passeth away, 
the chaff that is driven with a whirlwind out of the floor, and as the smoak out of 
the chimney. (ibid. xiii, 3). 


The allegory of the Good Shepherd begins with Psalm xxiii; keeping com- 
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pany with it, but less well-known is the allegory of the bad shepherd in 
Ezekiel xxiv: 


Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves: should not the shepherd 
feed the flocks? Ye eat the fat and ye cloath you with the wool, ye kill them that 
are fed: but ye feed not the flock. 


These are the ancestors of Milton’s ‘blind mouths’ in Lycidas. And finally 
we can try to visualise that astounding shepherd metaphor in which Jere- 
miah says that Nebuchadrezzar ‘shall array himself, with the land of Egypt, 
asa shepherd putteth on his garment’. (Jeremiah xliii, 12). 

‘Mr. Spectator’ spoke with some truth when he said “There is a certain 
Coldness and Indifference in the Phrases of our European Languages, when 
they are compared with the oriental form of Speech; and it happens very 
luckily, that the Hebrew Idioms run into the English Tongue with a peculiar 
Grace and Beauty. ... They give a Force and Energy to our Expression, 
warm and animate our Language, and convey our Thoughts in more ardent 
and intense Phrases, than any that are to be met with in our own Tongue’. 
(The Spectator, No. 405, 1712). 
[To be concluded] 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Editors will be pleased to hear from readers who would like to pre- 
pare a series of four ‘A’ Reading Sheets for 1957-58. Would anyone inter- 
ested please write to the Editor before actually preparing a specimen sheet, 
giving some idea of the aim and contents. 








READING SHEETS: XXXII 
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PART ‘A’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


IN THE last set of Reading Sheets, we were thinking about the power of 


the middlebrow novel in creating social poses which are admired and by 
which people sometimes try to live. There is another kind of falseness, that 
of ‘identifying oneself with the working class’, which had its beginning 
with the English intellectuals, and had eventual repercussions in popular 
journalism and advertisement until ‘Man o’ the People’, ‘Forward with the 
People’, “The good sense of the common man’ began to be used as a threat, 
The education for which such strenuous fights have been made has been 
freely given—or at least the power to read and write has been freely given 
—but it is having unexpected and rather alarming effects. 

The Reading Sheets this time trace a fragmentary history of the common 
man and his influence from 1900 onwards. Wells, Hardy and Forster have 
a world in common. The plans of Albert Mansbridge were bringing to 
light the cases of aspiring young men who dwindled and pined for learning, 
or for enlightenment of some vague kind. 

Kipps pined vaguely. Wells has an obviously sociological interest in him 
and his kind. He almost acknowledges the puppet he has made of his hero 
by the way he lays him flat for our inspection, ‘little pink strips of quivering, 
living stuff’, as if Kipps were on a watch-glass or in a tube. The author 
has a paternalist approach to his ‘little man’, over whom he sentimentalises. 
He allows us to laugh at Kipps’ antics, and then he draws a moral and points 
out that Society, the great Beast, has stunted him and with convention and 
silly complications, visiting cards and etiquette, hampered his progress in 
finding his way to a real life. Kipps remains a sociologist’s hero; never once 
is he given the seriousness or complexity of Bast or Jude (II and III). What 
Kipps needed to make him happy is also vague—thought ‘to meet the 
thought of the world’, the sunshine of Literature, the apprehension of beauty. 
These terms sort rather oddly with the comical figure of Kipps, over whom 
his creator suddenly becomes solemn and admonitory. This was an eatly 
attempt at creating the ardent spirit in a common man, but it was a com- 
paratively naive one, capable of interesting most the politically and socially 
concerned. 
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Leonard Bast is a more ambitious attempt. Forster gives us his history— 
and it is a significant one—as that of the clerk whose great-grandfather was 
2 ploughboy. Bast has come into the town, (the ‘London creeping’ of 
Howard's End) and has a respectable clerical job with a shaky insurance 
company. He is not one of the poor: he is just sufficiently out of poverty 
to make life more tense and precarious. He wears a bowler hat, carries an 
umbrella and passes serious remarks about the dwindling birth-rate with his 
next-door neighbour. He lives in rooms and drinks packet-soup. Democ- 
racy has told Bast that he is as good as any man. Forster gently points out 
that this is ambiguous of Democracy; “Money pads the edges’, and all the 
amenities for which Bast pines are dependent upon it—books, music and 
the society of people who value them. He had not the comfort of a well- 
defined status, he had just wormed his way into a class not his own, and 
had to hang on, in fear of slipping back. Forster’s wise and true saving 
dauses about Democracy are a valuable comment on an intricate social 
situation. But it is easy to see that Bast is going to raise bigger issues than 
Kipps, even though the final result, from the whole novel, may not add 
up to the creation of a person in Leonard Bast. 

Hardy’s presentation of Jude contains little detached speculation, but more 
incidents in which the hero is isolated in the midst of the world of learning 
he wants so badly to enter. This passage is symbolic of Jude’s aspirations 
and their frustration. On every side he can see colleges and libraries—Hardy 
lists them so as to stress their variety, dignity and charm. Jude might just 
as well be isolated in the glass bell for ever. He has come to realise that he 
will never study in college. His place is on the fringe. Well marked char- 
acteristics of Hardy’s style can be seen. The ‘manual toilers’ instead of work- 
ing men, ‘shabby purlievs’, ‘unrivalled panorama’, and ‘panegyrists’ are a 
proof of the homage their author paid to what he considered to be fine 
writing. The word of comment comes in at the end of the passage, but 
the total situation has made its point first. 

Orwell’s passage, from The Road to Wigan Pier, is a complete reversal. 
It was written in 1937, not 1895, and the Public School boy is this time 
on the outside, looking in at an ideal of working class solidarity and comfort 
with which he tries in vain to integrate himself. It is not often that Orwell 
commits himself as much as this. He gives his social comment first, but is 
then carried away with the remembered picture of this interior. It is as 
tomanticised as any image of a prefect’s study from the back numbers of 
Magnet or Hotspur, but the writer believes in it. He calls himself back, after 
the exuberant description of the fireside, and there is perhaps as much regret 
in his hankering as in Jude’s. 

Extract V, from a popular newspaper, is put in as a contrast. Kipps, 
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Bast, Jude, can get what they need today. But when they could not, they 
were more considerable than ‘the ordinary people’ invoked here. In this 
piece of writing, ‘the first essential of democracy, freedom of expression’ js 
being used to undermine freedom and debase expression. Under cover of the 
now-magical words ‘the common people’, the editor appears to leave room 
for any abuse of free speech and literacy. 

The assumptions behind this sort of writing are suggested in Extracts 
VI(a) and (b). “We believe in the sensational presentation of news and 
views as a necessary and valuable public service in these days of mass reader- 
ship and democratic responsibility’, writes one of the Editors. What kind 
of democratic responsibility is shown in the popular press? And in thes 
three passages? 


PART ‘B’ by R. B. KENNEDY 


English Master, Whitgift School 


THE KIND of communication we call exposition is that used when any- 
thing has to be explained or presented to someone wholly or partly ignorant 
of the subject. A successful piece of exposition must therefore be directed 
to answering a question (“What does it mean?’ “How does it work:’ etc.); 
the clearer the writer is about the question he is setting out to answer, the 
more successful the exposition will be. Description and narration are the 
servants of exposition; it can hardly exist without them. As long as a ques- 
tion can be assumed in the reader’s mind the piece of writing can be called 
exposition. For this reason most school text-books are, of course, exposi- 
tory, and also most written school work, scientific and imaginative, since 
such work is produced in response to the teacher’s artificial question. 
Extract I—part of scientific account answering imaginary questions: what 
are the salts of potassium, how are they produced and what are their uses? 
Simple, clear-cut questions—clear, factual answers in totally objective un- 
emotional language—no ambiguities or suggestions. It would be quite out 
of place to describe colour of potassium permanganate as ‘lovely purple’ in 
such context (even though it is). Language here employed as useful instru- 
ment, correctly, for utility only. II(a)—short encyclopedia article on Port 
Said; identifies the place as Extract I identified chemicals. Confines itself 
to matters of fact, and only selected, most important ones, at that. Answers 
questions: where is it, when was it made, how is it laid out, what are it 
facilities? (Pupils can deduce these questions for themselves). II(b) was 
written during the Second World War by young sailor to parents o 
first trip (in troopship) to Far East, so is certainly expository. Intended 
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to answer question, ‘what is Port Said like?’ but in fact answers wider ques- 
on, ‘what were your impressions of Port Said?’ (what is the difference?) 
Class can pick out facts paralleled in II(a) (Mediterranean; northern end; 
outer and inner harbours; three lighthouses, etc.), but these are overlaid 
with romantic fantasy, mostly attempting to convey ‘magic of the East’: 
‘ever-wakeful spider’ (what is the web:); pink building (are childhood refer- 
mces appropriate?); “wave of a wand’; source of neon-light power. Can 
British cruiser and ribald sailors be mixed with all this? (Discuss place of 
imagination and ‘Romance’ in disillusioning circumstances. Cf. Conrad’s 
Youth). Note almost exclusively visual basis of piece. II(a) the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan: beautifully economical piece of narration (compare 
syle and diction with first two pieces—this is even simpler and more matter 
of fact—just as unemotional). Lesson is taught (or exposition succeeds) by 

inevitable response to facts put forward. This sort of skill (apart altogether 
from serious intention) makes II(b) seem tawdry and affected. III(b) uses 
same method, presents (supposed) facts to lead up to ‘inevitable’ conclusion 

‘This is a perfect description of how ——— works’: the blank represents 
a well-known stomach remedy). Why does this piece not ring true? Cosily 
colloquial style, cheap, overdone tricks such as exclamation marks and 
dashes are danger-signals. Any other similar weaknesses? Spuriously sym- 
pathetic understanding (‘who’s to blame you:?’) is one weapon, but main 
attack is through appeal to ‘facts’. (Advertisement is accompanied by dia- 
gram of three test-tubes, with all their mute authority). Whole extract 
shows emotional use of language masquerading as scientific exposition. 
Il(c) (from Hardy’s The Trumpet Major) is emotive (not emotional) but 
doesn’t ignore facts. The scene of the novel is being set skilfully and the 
passage is therefore expository description. Pick out facts, reconstructing 
scene; then pick out literary touches—is their function purely decorative? 
Is ‘like Time’ effective: Any humour? (three-quarters of cross?) Is scene 
meant to be viewed through Anne’s eyes? Does it seem to be or does 
Hardy’s personality come through? Is alliteration justified? (bees, butter- 
flies, etc.) 

Exposition is not normally poet’s function. To be honest and effective 
it requires certain detachment (cf. Hardy in last extract). John Clare’s 
‘Quail’s Nest’, IV(a), has this quality together with close observation (“The 
rain flew bouncing from her breast’) and a touch of mystery (see last two 
lines of poem). We learn many facts, accurate facts (they can be listed). 
First four verses are expository narration: is last verse pure exposition, or 
part of shepherd’s lore: What are ‘stranger birds’:—more unusual ones, or 
foreign migrants? IV(b), by Edward Thomas, is equally detached at first 
ttading—apparently pure description of an ordinary scene. One can imag- 
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ine it as Academy picture—interior of inn, with crowded walls, ford with 
horse and carter through window, artist identifying himself with viewer. 
Another approach is via title, “The Watchers’—horse watched by carter, 
watched by poet (‘big fleas have little fleas...’) Third possible approach: 
Life and Death—first stanza, Life (open air, moving water, horse, carter): 
second stanza, Death (still room, ‘no fire’, stuffed fish, etc. and, perhaps, 
the inactive poet). Exposition is capable of much variation. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL IN READING SHEETS 
Sheet ‘A’ XXXI 
I H.G. Wells, from Kipps, by permission of the Executors of Mr. H. G. Wells's 
Estate. 
II EE. M. Forster, from Howard’s End, by permission of the author and Messrs, 
Edward Arnold Ltd. 
Ill Thomas Hardy, from Jude the Obscure, by permission of the Trustees of the 
Hardy Estate and Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 
IV George Orwell, from The Road to Wigan Pier, by permission of Messrs. A. M 
Heath and Co. Ltd. 
V(c) Hugh Cudlipp, from Publish and be Damned!, by permission of the author. 
Sheet ‘B’ XXXI 
IlI(c) Thomas Hardy, from The Trumpet Major, by permission of the Trustees of the 
Hardy Estate and Messrs. Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 
IV(b) Edward Thomas, “The Watchers’ from Collected Poems of Edward Thomas, by 
permission of Mrs. Helen Thomas and Messrs. Faber and Faber Ltd. 


IV(a) ‘Quail’s Nest’ is by John Clare. 
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These are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. per dozen 
per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the ‘A’ or ‘B’ sheet is required, 
should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, 
from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN THE CINEMA 


AROUSED BY Mr. Barnes’s “Thoughts on Shakespeare in the Cinema’, 
and especially by his first paragraph, I nearly wrote a long letter pointing 
out that a film director can impose his will on his various materials and 
workers to produce a work of art, and that the contraptions used in film- 
making and-projection are logically no more machine-like than a piano or 
sulptor’s chisel. But, what’s the use? Mr. Barnes is proud of his ‘hick’s-eye 
view’. It is, however, rather disturbing that THE USE OF ENGLISH should 
spread his chummy Philistinism. 

“Those determinedly convinced that all films are twaddle are referred to 
lindsay Anderson’s article in the August issue of Sight and Sound; better 
sill, they might see some good films. Try ‘Rashomon’, ‘Letter from an 
Unknown Woman’, ‘Shane’ or ‘Le Jour se Leve’. 

R. D. COLE 


Mr. BARNES writes: 

Mr. Cole’s analogies won’t do. They are not only false but muddled, 
for the piano is not related to music as the chisel is related to sculpture, and 
neither is comparable in function to the camera. However, there is little 
point in chopping logic and indulging in semantic fiddles about the mean- 
ing of art. I do not deny that good films may be entertaining, amusing, 
moving, persuasive and instructive; that the immediacy, the sense of this is 
here and now, which films can give, has its value—I am prepared to con- 
cede it a unique value—but I am convinced it’s not nearly as important as 
its devotees—I had almost said its chums—make out. 

I just can’t give the same sort of attention to films as I give, for example, 
to the Braque exhibition; and if Mr. Cole seriously thinks that I should, 


then the word art doesn’t mean the same to him as it does to me. 


CHAUCER IN THE SIXTH 


Mr. Hussey has made me feel slightly ashamed of some of my practical 
suggestions about teaching Chaucer (“Chaucer in the Sixth Form’, Winter 
1955); his alliterative thrust, ‘playing at pardoners’, struck home uncom- 
I9I 
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fortably, but I feel he has dwelt on these matters far longer and more attent. 


ively than I. I would agree with him that the Prologue (and the whole of 


the Canterbury Tales) is above all ‘a mature expression of the medieval con. 
sciousness’. By the end of the Sixth form course I should hope that this 
had become apparent to my pupils; my aim has been to find immediate 
points of sympathetic contact between Chaucer and the twentieth century 
Sixth former at their first acquaintance. To begin with, I suggest, it is the 
characters that appeal—first the appearance of the more grotesque ones (the 
Miller, for example), and then the spiritual attitude behind their presenta. 
tion. The natural course of teaching is parallel to this—to encourage the 
acquisition of knowledge of the medieval scene, and then some understand. 
ing of the medieval consciousness. I have simply had to assume ignorance 
of all things medieval; Mr. Hussey may be in a happier position. The 
‘strands of extended metaphor’, the significance of the seasons and of various 
forms of love can be woven into this scheme quite comfortably. Such 
fruitful ideas give impetus to the acquisition of knowledge, but sensitivenes 
to them obviously grows as knowledge increases. My most nagging doubt 
is, how does Mr. Hussey convey these ideas? They can be stated directly in 
one period, no doubt, and reinforced by occasional reference as one goes 
along, but one cannot plan a course of fifty or sixty periods spread over 
two years on the basis of occasional metaphorical pollination. My aim wa 
to try to suggest a week by week, term by term classroom routine, through 
which such ideas as these could be conveyed. I should be most grateful for 
some indication from Mr. Hussey of how he organises his teaching time, 
what sort of written work he sets, and so on. I am very ready to change 
my own practical methods for better ones, for I shudder at the thought that 
my approach may be ‘anti-poetic’. 
R. B. KENNEDY 


MARLOWE: EDWARD II 


May I point out an error in your review of the recently re-issued Meth- 
uen edition of Marlowe’s Edward IT: Your reviewer states: “This volume 
completes the edition of Marlowe’s works under the general editorship of 
R. H. Case’. This, in its original form, it did—in 1933. The edition pub- 
lished in 1955 (the 2nd edition) is a revised and augmented one, in which 
account is taken of the Marlowe scholarship and criticism of the intervening 
twenty-odd years. This is made sufficiently clear in the volume itself. 

F. N. LEES 

University of Mancheste: 
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EXACT MEANING 














CZ 


by 
S. B. WYNBURNE 


Lecturer in English, Stranmillis Training College 


GivE THE exact meaning of the following passage in a version of 75-85 


words: 


The creed was that the individual is absolute master of his own, and, within the 
limits set by positive law, may exploit it with a single eye to his pecuniary advantage, 
unrestrained by any obligation to postpone his own profit to the well-being of his 
neighbours, or to give account of his actions to a higher authority. It was, in shors, 
the theory of property which was later to be accepted by all civilized communities. 
The belief was that a person is in complete control of his own property, and, with the 
authority of the law of the land, may get full profit from it without giving any thought 
to the interests of others and without feeling any need to limit his profit for the good 
of others or to be limited in any way by a higher authority. These ideas were those 
which later on were to get the approval of all the great nations on earth. (159 words). 


The question above was set for our Training College students doing the 
Faster examination of the first year of their three year course. Full marks 
could be achieved (a) by stating plainly that the second half (incidentally, in 
Basic) of the passage was a repetition of the sense of the first half or (b) by 
copying out either of the two halves. The problem, for which the students 
received 27 minutes’ working time, demanded a careful reading and then a 
decision on how to interpret the words “exact meaning’ in the instruction. 
Full marks were scored by 16 out of 277 candidates. The majority made a 
summary of the whole passage secure in their belief that a cheerful stab of 
80 words would rake in a pass or even (qui sait?) a credit mark. If 1 were to 
set this question again, I should put ‘exact meaning’ in block capitals. 
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GENERAL 


TOMORROW'S LANDSCAPE, by Sylvia Crowe. [ Architectural Py 


The H.M.S.O. Geological map of Britain—one of the most attractive , 


maps—shows how we have a variety and richness of forms of landscape in 
11 ] j 1] 2: - 4 2 . 

a small area, unequalled in the world. On the surface of these sculptured 

rocks is imposed the unique texture of more than five thousand \ 


colonisation, from Iron Age walled fields and the village of Chysauster in 
Cornwall to St. James’ Park. But the pattern is mostly of the richness of a 


1.1 


farm husbandry which led the world’s agricultural revolution. The delicate 





balance between bird, beast, crop, tree, wildflower and man in this complex 
body has been the theme of painting, literature and song, in which 
Englishmen have searched for adequate attitudes to life. That the natural 
inhabitants of the landscape found delight in the landscape is obvious 
every gate, roof and village grouping in the old England. 

An urbanised standard universal education, coming with the industrial 
drive towards a ‘high standard of living’, killed this delight. Shading in 
trapezoids, making pictures with compasses, learning about the ‘watersheds 
of the world, whatever they are’, searching for oxymoron in Milton, bawl- 
ing poor songs, killed the natural taste of the Englishman. And all his 
‘science’ has done for him is to make vegetables dearer and enabled him 
to disturb the balance of nature when he goes into the natural environment. 
A nation of half-educated troglodytes, we have half-destroyed in half a 
century the wonderful living thing that England is. 

Now, when it is obvious that material damage (wear, erosion, coastal 
defence weakness, waste, blight) inevitably accompany the insult to beauty 
it is up to education to help arrest the destruction of the other half of the 
landscape. The great estates have gone, and we are all responsible through 
local government for the lie of the land. 

The education of sensibility, combined with a delicate understanding of 
the geological, biological, botanical, agricultural and social facts of the need 
to preserve tomorrow’s landscape will be a laborious task. Miss Crowe's 
book is remarkably positive in its standards, and the assurance of her com- 
mon-sense is that of someone who has done the work. She reveals our 
ignorance, and that we can no longer rely on hunches: time is too short. 
Her theme ought to be a compulsory subject in schools, or at least a required 
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theme which would relate a great many subjects from English to geology, 
and give them life and urgency. DAVID HOLBROOK 
(ITERARY ESSAYS, by David Daiches. [Oliver and Boyd, 16s.] 
sSAYS AND STUDIES 1956. [Published for the English Association by Joh 
Murray, 12s. 6d.] 
Breadth of reference is usually a merit in criticism, and Mr. Daiches deserves 
tain amount of applause for this exhibition, ranging from Shakespeare 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, of his versatility as a lecturer. Seven of the twelve 
papers here printed are the texts of lectures to American and English aud- 
nces. This may account in part for the slightly pompous, old-fashioned 
it of the book as a whole though some chapters deal with very contem- 
porary matters. On the subject of ‘the New Criticism’ which has ‘striven 
y every possible means to widen the breach between amateur and pro- 
fessional criticism’ he attempts to take a sensible middle-of-the-ro: id position 
put ends rather emotionally with references to ‘their jargon’, ‘their puritan- 
heir Procrustean method’ and ‘the rejected Saintsbury’. The Saints- 
burys, spoctvions have their uses—though not as many as Legouis and 
Cazamian—but it is wrong of Mr. Daiches to add to the sunday-newspaper 
type of confusion about these things. American audiences, one gathers, are 
very large, and Mr. Daiches is not above playing to the gallery. He con- 
dudes a lecture on “Poetry and Religion’ with this sentence: “To the chorus 
f breast-beaters, prophesiers of doom, laudatores temporis acti, beraters of 
popular taste, deplorers of poets’ obscurity, interpreters of the modern di- 
lemma, and all the poetasters, criticasters, and undertakers of the Muse who 
dance upon the grave of literature in the expectation of being hired to 
conduct the ren I can only say, as the Lord said to Job as he sat wailing 
among the ashes, “Who is this that darkeneth counsel with words without 
knowledge? Gird up now thy loins like a man”.’ 
After that, even the most troglodytic of American New Critics might 
turn on Mr. Daiches and ask, “And you say that “the new criticism is inade- 
quate because it is too easy?’ When he is not straining for originality Mr. 
Daiches can, of course, be admirably informative. His essay on Scott is 
interesting; so too are the essays on Whitman and Dylan Thomas. But does 
ithelp to insist at length that Richardson’s novels “were in some ways more 
dosely related to medieval saints’ lives than to the novel as we know it’? 
And his remarks on Othello appear slack and sentimental to one brought 
up on Bradley. ‘He killed Desdemona for the sake of his moral universe, 
a the only action somehow appropriate to the situation.’ Let us by all 
means aim at ‘catholicity of taste’; but let us keep the distinction between 
ctiticism and comfortable conversation about plays and novels. 
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There are several examples of such conversation in the new volume of 


Essays and Studies. Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, whose versatility has received 
some hard knocks at times, develops the theme of ‘The Novel as Literary 
Kind’, and reaches such conclusions as that ‘Chance is a tragic story that 
happens to have a happy ending; and to the tragi-comic kind Chane plainly 
belongs’; and that ‘Nostromo, though it contains tragic elements, be ‘longs 
clearly to the epic kind’. A little more substantial are the essays on ‘Milton’ 
first illustrator’ by Miss Helen Gardner, on ‘Yeats’s Last Poems’ by Mr 
T. R. Henn, and on “Three Middle English Mystics’ by Mr. R. M. Wilson 
G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


A DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY, introduced by R. D. Waller. [Max Par. 
rish, 155.] 


This obscurely-titled volume consists of an abridgement of the Report of 


the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction—com- 
monly known as ‘the 1919 Report’—together with a 34-page introduction 
by R. D. Waller. The 1919 Report, as Professor Waller says, ‘is possibly 
the most important single contribution ever made to the literature of adult 
education ... but it has been out of print since at least 1923’. It was an 
excellent idea to reprint it in a shortened version which leaves out little but 
purely temporary material; the pity is that we have to pay fifteen shillings 
to obtain the abridgement. 

The first impression of re-reading the Report is that writing in education 
has deteriorated sadly since 1919. (Who were its authors? Surely R. H 
Tawney must have played the major part?) Certainly we have had no better 
definition of adult education than that of the author of the Report who 
wrote: ‘By education we mean all the deliberate efforts by which men and 
women attempt to satisfy their thirst for knowledge, to equip themselves 
for their responsibilities as citizens and members of society or to find oppor- 
tunities for self expression’. 

Professor Waller takes us over the years between 1919 and 1956, surveying 
later developments in the light of the Report’s principles and recommend 
tions. For all his benignity and caution, it makes uncomfortable reading. 
One is most reassured when he is most frank. “Radio discussion groups wert 
a failure. The Army Bureau of Current Affairs which promoted discussion 
groups in the Services only succeeded in so far as they were obligatory.’ 

HJ 
ENGLISH IN THE STATES 
BLEMENTARY ENGLISH: an Official organ of the National Council of 

Teachers of English. [University of Illinois, U.S.A., 8 issues (monthly) 1955. 

These periodicals give a most interesting and illuminating insight into th 
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sroblems and methods of teachers of English in American primary schools. 
They are well-produced and illustrated; each contains a leading article on, 
or interview with a writer or illustrator of children’s books (one, for ex- 
ample, is on Hugh Lofting); articles by professors, teachers and librarians, 
on all aspects of the teaching of English; letters from teachers and replies to 
rachers’ questions; reviews of books; and a section on new books for 
children. 

It is evident that teachers of English in America have many problems 
which differ from ours (and, on the whole, are more formidable), that and 
our approach to the problems we share with them is often different from 
theirs; it is evident, too, that, in spite of some difference in emphasis, the 
more enlightened teachers in each country are working on the same basic 
principles. 

The American teacher has to face such difficulties as large classes (though, 
on the whole, it appears they are not as large as some of ours are), the 
number of untrained or partly trained teachers and, in some States, inade- 
quate equipment. More serious and prevalent is the children’s addiction to 
comics, and to television: it is recorded that in 1954 96 per cent of the chil- 
dren's families owned television sets, and an average of 23 hours a week 
was spent by the children in ‘viewing’. And the chief problems, it is appar- 
ent, come from the differences in background and ability between children 
in the same class—the bilingual child, for instance, must be provided for. 

When we realise the gravity of this last problem, we can better reconcile 
ourselves to the formidable amount of statistics, records and tests of all kinds 
which fill pages of the periodicals, from mental maturity tests to ‘readability 
formulas’; and can understand better the amount of stress, which still seems 
disproportionate to us at times, laid on investigation into psychological 
reasons for such phenomena as poor handwriting, and difficulties in spelling, 
and into the home backgrounds of the children. A great deal of painstaking 
and thorough work is evidently being done in these directions—we hope 
that it will not occasionally be done for its own sake. 

The greater part of this research is being done in connection with reading. 
The problem of teaching these children to read is evidently acute, and the 
teachers are very conscious of it, and of the prevailing low standards in 
reading. Almost every issue of the periodical contains at least one article, 
or symposium, on reading difficulties. The teaching of reading is usually 
delayed until, at about six years of age, the child has ‘reading readiness’; 
but it is now being suggested that he should be encouraged to learn to read 
long before he is six, perhaps during his fourth year. The first steps in learn- 
ing to read, many of the articles urge, should always be based on the real 
experiences and interests of the children—objects and pets in the classroom 
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played with and discussed, and the primary importance of the spoken word 





should never be forgotten. No one method of teaching is advocated exclu. 
sively—though there is evidently strong feeling against phonics and ‘letter. 
by-letter procedures’. In this connection, it is interesting to read here a ver 
severe criticism of Rudolf Flesch’s book, reviewed in the November nun. 
ber of THE USE OF ENGLISH: it is considered not only ‘superficial’, but ‘an 
outrageous simplification of the subject’. His proposed method of lear 





to recognise a word by building up its parts shows, the article says, ‘hi 
° “7 1 ’ - : . = ; 1: a ae” = 
indifference to thought processes in reading’, and his avoidance of the prob- 


a 1 . ~ “- - ‘ 1 he: » 
lem of comprehension of words 1n combination shows his ignorance of 





psychology. To help in guarding against such subversive or mistaken 
’ 7 7 = ej = -. 1 1 

methods as they consider Mr. Flesch’s to be, some schools send advice and 

warning about the beginnings of readi ig to the childre 1S parents. 


In article after article, teachers try to solve their difficulties in t 





older children to read. All kinds of research are made: into the 

ability of children, the relationship between speaking and reading, between 
, . 1:1: ‘Pp 1 - 

personality and reading ability. ‘Basal, curricular, recreatory and corrective 

| 


lino is discussed: studie 1 a a | aad 
reading is discussed; studies made of children’s vocabulary; and experiments 


in improving the speed of reading by observation and conditioning of eye 
movements. The urgency of the problem is seen in the existence, through 
out the country, of reading clinics and centres for the more retarded readers, 
and of specialists in remedial reading, who habitually visit schools, to do, 
as far as possible, preventive work. A specimen clinical report drawn up 
for the use of these specialists recommends questions on family reading 
habits and favourite television programmes, an investigation of the child’ 
span of attention, of his fears, his special interests, and even his sleeping 
habits. The family and the child himself are to be asked for their diagnosis 
of the failure to read! 

For the encouragement of reading there are many sensible suggestions. 
The reading of comics is not discouraged, though these are to be carefully 
chosen and graded. Book lists for home and school are drawn up; a great 
deal of reading aloud to children is recommended; and the importance of 
children’s libraries is stressed. (These libraries are numerous in America, and 
very good, and we must mention here the high standard of American books 
for children—the Newberry Prize award for the best children’s book of the 
year has helped to maintain this.) Visual aids of all kinds are evidently used, 
from posters and bulletin boards, to Book Weeks, with models made by 
the children to illustrate books they have read, and three-dimensional de- 
vices, illustrating scenes, ships, animals, etc. read about in stories. As in our 
schools, children are encouraged to talk about their books and stories. More 


dubiously useful is the television programme of children’s talks about books. 
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The importance of the spoken word is stressed throughout, especially a 
a preliminary to writing. From examples of lessons given, it is evident that 
the American classroom is a lively place, and that the teachers are expert in 
guiding the very free conversation! Many of the methods used are the same 
as, or similar to, ours: group and class making up of stories and poems. But 
we do not often make recordings of children’s story-telling or conversation 
and play them back for discussion and correction. Like these teachers, we 
(or most of us) believe that the best results come from frequent and free 
writing by the children about their own experiences, the form of compos- 
tion being chosen by the child (apparently some American children als 
choose the type of paper they wish to write on!) Children’s writing abou 
their homes—a useful topic for seven-year-olds, as we too have found— 
leads some American teachers, perhaps unfortunately, to detailed psycholog- 
ical deductions. 

American children are encouraged to help each other in writing; lists of 
new words are made, learnt, and used again; film strips and motion picture 
are often used for both reading and writing lessons. The children, like our 
read their original work aloud to the class; and in America the ‘composition’ 
is sometimes projected on a screen for correction and discussion—a usefil 
idea. Projects connected with the children’s reading or interests are perhap 
less frequently undertaken than in English schools—one on space-ships, 
taken with older boys sounds vague and over-ambitious, but evidently in- 
corporates some useful teaching in science, and produced good free writing 

Views on the problems of grammar and spelling are interesting and sen- 
sible. It is agreed that writing comes first, and that the use of grammatical 
terms should be avoided with young children; and especially, that the func- 
tional nature of grammar must be kept always in mind: ‘the inseparable 
relationship between grammar and the constructive writing of the student. 
Spelling, too, it is urged, should be taught as a tool, and should always be 
related to the children’s own writing. Tests made showed that children who 
used no workbooks, had no spelling drill, but were encouraged to do a great 
deal of creative writing with emphasis on the words they needed for this, 
improved in spelling four times as quickly as children taught in the more 
formal ways. 

There is little here about the teaching of poetry, though perhaps the sug- 
gestion made that some poetry should be read every day to the children is 
sufficient. There are indications that the standard of contemporary poetry 
written for children is not very high (but is it very high in Englandz); the 
poems are not nearly as good as the stories. And it may be noted here that 
one of the best articles gives advice to teachers about the necessary and 
sometimes neglected art of telling a story. 
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It is amusing to find in one issue a kind review of THE USE OF ENGLISE. 
‘No statistics’, the writer exclaims, but points out th: at if American cop. 
tributors to similar periodicals frequently use teachers’ jargon (and this js 
indeed prevalent here and very clogging to an English reader), so do the 
contributors to THE USE OF ENGLISH at times (and he quotes from two 


ae 


¢ f our 
articles). He concludes, though, and we must conclude too, that the | 








i Lie basic 
heme of the teacher of the Buelish are much the same in bod 

problems of the teacher of the English are much the same in both c ries 
ENID GLEN 

. E.C. Publications Inc Street. New Yorl - 
MAD. CU. Fuoiications inc. ayette Olreet, iNeu YOrR 12, U.S.A. 
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Every two months: subscription for °s, 24 dollars outside U.S.A. | 
When one reads an American shiny magazine—impossible’to tell where the 

ip “ees: : 
advertising starts and wv it es O stock response is: ‘What a 
< i 
civilization...: mullions of people consuming goods and services, and 
labouring to supply goods and services, for which the taste has been created, 
Sula = tr = oe . 
developed, and maintained by high pressure conditioning. The American 
Way of Life is the Aaverteets Way of Lite— and forn al education exists 
= tn advertionrs oo ee “a j 
only to save the 1dvertiser e of tea suUCKers to read 
When one rea .ds an English magazine— sible to a 
In short, we haven’t any reason for ¢ mpiac 1er1canis 1 of 
7 ar 
ngland goes on apace, and we don’t worry. it ‘a 1 there 
1 P P4 } l 

are not only acute critics of the American Way, there are also readers to 


support substantial magazines devoted solely to exposing and ridi culing 
that Way 

Such is Mad, a lively 60 page affair, which with enormous verve, ingenuity 
and lavish illustration parodies magazines, TV, newspapers, advertising. ... 
Much depends on the pictures, but not all, for the reading matter is witty 
and sardonic. Among the best things are the wonderful spoof advertise- 
ments, log-rolling interviews with a popular entertainer, the grinning bone- 
heads of commercial TV, and some searing advice on how to get into 
the army. 

Mad is responsible as well as lively. It ought to be available here. 


EXERCISE EXCHANGE, Vol. III, Nos. 2 and 3; Vol. IV, No. 1. [Rinehart 
New York.| 
The aims of this American publication will arouse sympathetic interest in 
readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH. In the words of an editorial article: “The 
purpose of Exercise Exchange is simply to help people to swap practical ideas. 
We have designed a format and established an editorial policy which will, 
we hope, facilitate a direct exchange of useful educational devices. Why 
not participate in this simple, unpretentious co-operative enterprise? You 
don’t need to write an article. Just type up a description of a procedure 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


John Wiles & Alan Garrard 
LEAP TO LIFE! 


\ description of the exciting work done in dance 
drama by Alan Garrard, a Secondary Modern School 
teacher of drama. Illustrated 15s. net 


Elizabeth Bishop 
POEMS 


WALTER ALLEN says ‘She seems to me the best Ameri- 


can woman poet since Emily Dickinson, a truly original 
talent.’ 8s. 6d. net 


Margiad Evans 
A CANDLE AHEAD 


These poems have force and momentum, and the same 
passionate quality of heart and mind evident in the 
author’s prose books. 8s. 6d. net 
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you have used with success in your classes, and include a few words of 
explanatory comment if you think them necessary’. 

Most of the material in these three issues is intended for first year work 
at American universities, and some for honours students. A ‘creative writ- 
ing’ exercise from Harvard reproduces a passage from Arnold Bennett’s 
Buried Alive and invites honours students to write a sequel in the same 
manner and tone. One would feel happier about this if the intention were 
clearly to parody Bennett’s heavy archness and conceit. An exercise from 
Kansas State Teachers’ College involves the examination of “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham’ as a series of ‘problems’—the ‘problem of structure’, the ‘prob- 
lem of tone’, etc. From Wellesley College there is an exercise on the twenty- 
third Psalm in which the students are told: “You probably admire this poem 
very much: if you don’t you should. Here is your chance to say why’, 
This is not a fair way to put a question—though local conditions may have 
justified it. There are also difficulties in discussing the “Bible as literature’ 
for which the exercise makes no allowance. Some of the exercises insist on 
fairly obvious ways of dealing with novels, poems and plays, whilst others 
have the ingenuity of competitions in the weeklies. Only a little of the 
material would be obviously suitable for use in very different English con- 
ditions. But the editor is fully justified in claiming that this periodical is 
produced by men and women who are ‘working hard to improve the teach- 
ing of literature and composition’. Some of the exercises have needlessly 
pretentious titles; for example an exercise on “The Taxonomy of Subject 
Matter’ proves to be simple practice in planning an orderly essay. One of 
the best exercises is a ‘Study Outline of Great Expectations’ from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, which, the author writes, ‘seems to be most effective 
when students get it after finishing the book’. This prompts one to say, 
whilst approving the general aim of these ‘educational devices’, that they 
can only be supplementary to good teaching which should aim to encourage 
habits of reading and to infect the young with genuine interests. There is 
no substitute for the old-fashioned lesson in which the teacher leads a com- 
munal reading and transmits to his class the quality of his own enjoyment. 
Only in that way can we reduce the number of undergraduates with no 
range of comparison, who can only give a minimal sense to lectures, or 
who reduce lectures to dogma. The best ‘educational device’ is a teacher 
with real interests. G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


SIXTH FORM 


THE CRITICAL SENSE, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, 8s. 6d.| 


To come to the end of reading Mr. Reeves’ The Critical Sense is to be made 
to realise that the particular allotment he has chosen has been over-tilled. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD VIC 
Roger Wood and Mary Clarke 


Vor. I (1953-54): Hamlet, All’s Well that Ends Well, King John, 
Twelfth Night, The Tempest. 16s. net 
Vo . II (1955-56): Macbeth, Love’s Labour's Lost, The Taming 
of the Shrew, King Richard II, As You Like It, Henry IV 
(1&2). 20s. net 
Records, in action photographs and commentary, of the first two 
seasons’ productions in the Old Vic’s five-year First Folio plan. Stim- 
ulating and suggestive for amateur producers, actors and costumiers. 
‘Each play is presented in pictures, and so cunningly are they 
chosen that in Hamlet, for example, 25 pictures can convey the very 
atmosphere and movement of the play.’ A.M.A. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYERS AND PERFORMANCES 
Arthur C. Sprague 


An authority on Shakespearian production and acting re-creates from 
contemporary accounts eight of the greatest players, each in a supreme 
performance, and discusses many problems in Shakespearian pro- 
duction today. I5s. net 

‘He has a sure instinct for what is most significant in the English 
Shakespearean revival. Because he can appreciate the present he is 
able to reanimate the past.’ THE TIMES 


THE MAKING AND MEANING OF WORDS 
G. H. Vallins 


A simple introduction, by way of examples and the statement of 
general principles, to the historical development of the English lan- 
guage. A work of sound scholarship by an experienced writer in this 
field, and a fascinating companion to the dictionary. 8s. 6d. net 
‘Not an end in itself, it is meant to be a beginning, and should be 
well read during secondary education. For pupils of 16 and over it 

will leave much to be desired—which, after all, is its purpose.’ 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
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I suppose the first seed was sown over twenty years ago with Mr. Thomp. 
son’s Reading and Discrimination, and since then there have flourished, most 
notably, E. G. Biaggini’s Exercises in Reading and Writing, Marion Hope 
Parker’s Language and Reality (a slight misprint in Mr. Reeves’ Bibliography 
here), Raymond Williams’ Reading and Criticism, H. Coombes’ Literature 
and Criticism, and now Mr. Reeves’ The Critical Sense. For one reader, a 
least, it has come too late. 

The Critical Sense is ‘a book of practical criticism for those who wish to 
increase their appreciation of literature’. It is divided into three sections; 
the first, a general discussion on the nature of literary criticism, the second 
and third apply these notions to sclected passages of prose and poetry. 
Throughout the book the selection of passages is interesting and it is ple asant 
to see names such as E. E. Cummings, John Crowe Ransom (represented 
by a much over-rated piece), Robert Graves and Ford Madox Ford, being 
added to the usual rep. company. Mr. Reeves’ book will be used mainly 
by the student, whether in the sixth form or the extra-mural class, and con- 
sequently it seems a legitimate way of focussing the review by writing it 
from the point of view of a sixth form master considering how Mr. 
Reeves’ book will enable him to improve his teaching and what benefit his 
pupils will be likely to derive from it. 

The first question such a person might put to himself is what does Mr. 
Reeves’ book offer, that the earlier books in this field don’t, what, in fact, 
justifies the appearance of the book? I would place the stress on ‘book’ be- 
cause, I think, it is in that spirit that Mr. Reeves offers The Critical Sense, 
in other words, not simply as a collection of passages for criticism. His 
discussion, however, is disappointingly lacking in penetration and it is asa 
collection of passages that the value of the book lies. Apart from these, the 
book has striking limitations. In general, there is far too great a tendency 
simply to be content to take up substantially the same critical position as 
the earlier writers of these books. It is not asking for a strikingly original 
contribution to literary criticism to suggest that perhaps such a question as 
the relation of practical criticism to the long poem might be usefully con- 
sidered. Time and time again we have been shown analyses of Keats and 
Hopkins and Donne; what we want from a new book on practical criticism 
is how to treat Paradise Lost and The Rape of the Lock and The Prelude, parts 
of which are staple material of sixth form work. To say airily with Mr. 
Reeves ‘The poems considered have all been short. The principles which 
underlie the criticism of longer poems is the same’, is hardly helpful enough 
today. It might have been done some years ago when the case for practical 
criticism had still to be made, and it was necessary to show its paces most 
effectively with the short poem. That situation no longer prevails. 
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A. R. Moon, o.a. and G. H. McKay, B.a. 





A FOUNDATION COURSE 


IN ENGLISH 


The aim of this new five-year course in five books is to 
give a thorough training in all the important parts of the 
English secondary grammar school syllabus. The emphasis 
throughout is on English expression. Great care is taken 
that at every stage there is thorough practice in vocabulary, 
punctuation, sentence structure, and the building of sub- 
stantial paragraphs. The method is not one of dull routine, 
but often, after a point has been discussed and practised, 
it is illustrated in a passage of prose. Subsequently the 
matter is revised through both oral and written composition. 
Throughout the course, grammar is related to expression 
and is never approached as if it were an end in itself. The 
exercises in composition are both lively and varied and 
there is plenty of scope for both individual and collective 
work. 


Book I. For Lower Forms. 6s. 6d. 


The scheme of this first book of the series is to lay a good foundation for 
the course. Vocabulary, grammar and punctuation having been taught are 
immediately illustrated in short, continuous prose passages. Subsequent 
exercises give adequate practice in the points already studied and illustrated. 


Book II. For Lower Forms. 6s. 6d. 


The course continues with further forms of expression and more varied 
uses of words. There are many exercises in discriminating between effec- 
tive and less satisfactory ways of conveying one’s meaning. The apprecia- 
tion of good literature is taught by encouraging the reader to express an 
independent opinion. 


Book III. For Middle Forms. 6s. 6d. 


This includes instruction in formal grammar as a means of expressing 
meaning accurately and in a variety of ways. What to omit and why is 
almost as important as what to include. Various purposes of paragraphing 
are studied in relation to the continuity of a narrative or descriptive 
passage. 


Book IV. In the Press. Book V. In Preparation. 


LONGMANS 
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I take it that a chief task of the teacher of English poetry, and also of Mr. 
Reeves, is how to make as much great poetry accessible to the pupil as he 
can, not so much in bulk as in kind. And yet in Mr. Reeves’ book there 
is no mention of Milton and Pope, let alone discussion, and Wordsworth 
is represented by a poem introduced to point out the superiority of one of 
Clare’s. Mr. Reeves may say that he is talking about poems, not about the 
relative merits of a poet’s work, but surely there ought to be some relation 
between the poems chosen for comment and the poetic hierarchy. It seems 
rather disingenuous for instance to represent a great poet like Wordsworth 
by a glib and disparaging account of “The Tables Turned’, simply to estab- 
lish the quality of a poem by Clare. Surely to object to this procedure is 
not to be guilty of setting one ‘name’ against another. 

When we turn to the section on prose, where the range of passages is 
wider than the poetry, we find another severe limitation. It is the constant 
aim of every teacher to get his pupils to be able to read a novel intelligently, 
and practical criticism only has value in so far as it encourages this endeavour 
If a passage is isolated from a novel it is only because an examination of 
local effects will help us to realise more clearly the nature of the novel asa 
whole. These are commonplaces to Mr. Reeves as well as to me, but in 
reading over the prose passages I found no pressing concern to relate the 
passage to the novel from which it was taken. Rather Mr. Reeves tends to 
quote his passage, make a few comments about its effects, and pass on— 
next, please! The stimulus to read the context, the necessity to read the con- 
text, was really no more present than in the average book of comprehension 
exercises. If Mr. Reeves was constantly alert to the ‘outward-leading’ im- 
portance of the novel passage, would he have quoted that ‘locus classicus 
of this kind of book—the D. H. Lawrence ‘The car ploughed uphill through 
... Tevershall’ passage. Whatever one might think of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover, it is not the kind of novel to be easily read by the average reader of 
The Critical Sense. 

To return to the point I began with. If Mr. Reeves’ book had appeared 
ten, or even five years ago, it would have been a useful book giving positive 
direction in the teaching and understanding of literature. As it is it seems 
to me to add nothing material to the work already done in this field, beyond 
the rather limited contribution of providing ‘further examples’. If our crit- 
cal sense is to be sharpened in the way Mr. Reeves would wish it, it will 
require fresher stimuli than he provides. 


IAN GREGOR 
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new writers from 


Hutchinson 


include 


Anthony Glyn 


whose new novel will be 


THE RAM IN THE THICKET 


Austin Coates 


whose new travel book is called 


PERSONAL AND ORIENTAL 


Jean Hougron 


whose new novel will be 


A QUESTION OF CHARACTER 


Rowena Farre 


whose bestseller is 


SEAL MORNING 
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POETRY 


MOUNT PARNASSUS: an anthology of English poetry for schools, selected 
by Louis Bonello Conti. [Macmillan, 6s. 6d.] 

THE LANIMER BOOKS OF VERSE (Senior), compiled by the Education 
Committee of Lanarkshire Association of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. [Blackie, 4s. 9d.] 

MYSTERY, MAGIC AND ADVENTURE, chosen by John A. Cutforth: 
pictures drawn by Jack Townsend. [Basil Blackwell, 5s. 6d.] 

Mount Parnassus contains hardly anything that one would not find in other 

school anthologies, Masefield being the only living poet represented. It 

claims to be original in its division of poems into four groups, one for each 
year. The compiler does say that this is merely a guide. I doubt whether 
poems can be graded in this way, and certainly the placing of many of the 
poems is arguable. “The Pied Piper of Hamelin’, allocated to the third year, 
can be appreciated by primary school children; so can many of the poems 
in the first year group. It would be embarrassing to read “Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star’ and “What does little birdie say?’ to eleven-year-old boys. Mr. 

Conti shows an almost exclusive predilection for the Victorians. Certain 

poems, characteristic of that peculiarly suffocating treatment of death that 

often occurs in Victorian literature, are unsuitable for any children: Matthew 

Arnold’s “Requiescat’ and Tennyson’s “Tears, Idle Tears’, for instance. 
The senior edition of the Lanimer Books of Poetry has been selected by 

Scottish teachers, who have based their selection on classroom experience. 
Such a basis for choice has naturally produced good results. It would not 
be a wise purchase for English schools, however, as there are too many 
poems written in dialect. The compilers hope that English readers will 
enjoy the book, but dialect is a barrier. We might have been helped by 
the inclusion of a glossary. In making this new edition the compilers have 
sought, among other things, to bring it up-to-date. Nevertheless, only a 
sprinkling of modern poems has been included. It is good to see Lawrence's 
‘Mountain Lion’ as a change from ‘Snake’. Why is Wilfrid Gibson nearly 
always represented by ‘Flannan Isle’: There are several other good narrative 
poems in his volume ‘Fires’. And why, from such a long poem as ‘Reynard 
the Fox’, do selectors always choose the same piece? Both the Lanimer 
book and Mystery, Magic and Adventure contain ‘Flannan Isle’ and more or 
less the same extract from ‘Reynard the Fox’. 

Mystery, Magic and Adventure is an unconventionally diverse mixture, 
including unfamiliar farcical narrative and extracts from the Bible and 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. The aim has been to provide poems for those who 
prefer poems about ‘ “‘battle, murder and sudden death”, humour and 
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The Poetry Bookshelf 


GENERAL EDITOR -: JAMES REEVES 
‘Already the most scholarly and useful series of selections from 
English poets now in print.’— Truth 


NEW TITLES 1957 
Selected Poems of William Blake 


EDITED BY F. W. BATESON 
This selection, made by a well-known critic and scholar, will be widely 
welcomed. Its long introduction and full explanatory notes illuminate for 
the first time much of Blake’s obscurity, and the full colour frontispiece 
reproducing the title page of Songs of Innocence and of Experience gives a fine 
example of Blake’s ‘illuminated printing’. gs. 6d. 


English and Scottish Ballads 


EDITED BY ROBERT GRAVES 
This volume represents ‘the golden age of balladry’—the early fourteenth 
to the mid-sixteenth centuries—and includes a few broadsides from later 
periods. In his vivid introductory account of ballad-making and ballad- 
singing, and in his notes, Mr. Graves displays a confidence and authority 
which come from mature judgment and reflection. gs. 6d. 


FORTHCOMING 
Selected Poems of William Wordsworth 


EDITED BY ROGER SHARROCK 
This selection presents Wordsworth’s finest work in the light of recent 
scholarship. About 8s. 6d. 


The Modern Poets’ World 


EDITED BY JAMES REEVES 
This anthology represents the finest English and American verse of the 
past sixty years. About 8s. 6d. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
Selected Poems of 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
JOHN DONNE JOHN CLARE 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
ROBERT BROWNING 


Heinemann 
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strong rhythm’ to poems about ‘fairies, love or death’. This is the firs 
anthology I have come across whose contents are likely to be appreciated 
in toto by secondary modern boys—it is too uniformly robust to be suitable 
for girls—and would make an excellent anthology for secondary modem 
boys’ schools, providing that another anthology of more traditional favour- 
ites is available. Mr. Townsend’s graphic, clever illustrations suit the text 
admirably. I like the idea of brief explanatory comment, if it helps towards 
a better understanding of a poem, but I don’t like the bald statement made 
by Mr. Cutforth that Christopher Smart suffered from religious mania and 
prayed in the gutter; it is surely in bad taste. And isn’t the comment ending 
‘this needs no comment’ rather like the cartoon showi ing .a lake with a 
notice board sticking out of it bearing the words, ‘Any one found mooring 
to this notice board will be prosecuted’? 
F.C.P 


READERS 


SELECTED MODERN READING, compiled by A. F. Scott. [Max Parrish, 
4S. 6d.| 

A MIRROR OF THE TIMES, Books 1 and 2, compiled by Andrew Scotland, 
M.A., Ph.p. [Odhams, 6s. each.] 

PRELUDE TO MODERN PROSE, compiled by M. W. Pitt. [Blackie, 4s. 94.] 


When I was a child, I suffered from an incurable but unsatisfied urge to 
steal the books I loved; but I was never tempted by a school anthology. | 
found distasteful the insidious attack in the patronising and complacent pre- 
face; I feared the sceptical aggression of the questions at the end; and most 
of all, I dissociated myself from the greater theft which (to my cyes) the 
whole contents represented. Even now, when I am a teacher and much less 
sensitive to children’s feelings, I still feel that the educator’s bald preface and 
labour-saving questions should be sent in a separate pamphlet. But although 
one may be firmly convinced that a whole book is always better than an 
anthology of extracts, each of the three anthologies listed above provides a 
strong argument to the contrary. 

Mr. Scott’s book is intended to help fourth year pupils (especially those 
from secondary modern schools) to select the best newspapers and periodi- 
cals. Extracts are taken from The Times (one), The Manchester Guardian 
(ten), The Spectator, The Listener, The New Statesman, and from other maga- 
zines and books. The general tone is that of the light occasional essay; each 
extract is self-sufficient, and thus no real books are burgled, but a new book 
assembled. There are four photographs, which add little to the many suc- 
cessful pieces in which some everyday incident is deftly sketched; and the 
writing, despite a watery artifice on moon-travel, is mostly unaffected and 
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elegant. But the authors are perhaps more skilful than Mr. Scott allows: 
many of the pieces are reminiscent essays, for older people recalling their 
childhood, or tasting life with adult reflectiveness. I wonder if sometimes 
the fourth year might experience too little sense of participation—obserya- 
tion without engagement? A book for a rather literary secondary modem 
school, I think. 

Mr. Scotland’s books and Mr. Pitt’s would, I imagine, be more accessible 
to a wider range of pupils in secondary schools. The subject matter is mostly 
factual, physical adventure—such themes as the conquest of Everest, the 
bombing of the Moehne Dam, the Kon Tiki expedition, set by writers such 
as Jim Corbett, T. E. Lawrence and J. H. Williams. The aim, I take it, is 
not merely to provide a self-sufficient collection of exciting or humorous 
incidents, but to suggest by powerful illustration an imperative little bibliog- 
raphy for the real reading child’s further adventure. In this aim, the ‘Prelude 
to Modern Prose’ is the more successful. Some of the incidents in “A Mirror 
of the Times’, although exciting in themselves, are too fragmentary; and 
more I’m afraid, are soiled by the pedagogic thumbprint—for each extract 
is prefaced by notes which are not always free of moral platitude and which 
sometimes in short but verbose comment seek to impose a judgment as to 
style or substance. Mr. Pitt’s book, on the other hand, even if not quite 
so varied in content, is much less obtrusively edited. It steals from each 
original sufficient to give the real flavour. There are few children, I am 
sure, who could refrain from worrying their library for the rest of the story. 
The notes introducing each piece are on the whole genuinely informative, 
and stop at that. 

All these books, and especially the last two, have in mind the child and 
his enjoyment. 

I wish I could say the same about the next three titles: 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN AND WOMEN: I, Ferdinand Magellan; 2, Chris- 
topher Columbus; 3, Captain James Cook, by Norman Wymer. [ Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 9d. each.] 

There is little in the pedestrian style of these pamphlets (each of 31 pages) 
to recommend them; and I am not competent to assess their value in a 
school History Library. The explorers do not emerge as real people; their 
achievements remain stupendous, but even these are here shadows, save 
when, too rarely, the explorer’s own words are quoted, or when an old 
chart or illustration adds a curious antique life to the tedious outline. How- 
ever, there are no questions, and no prefaces—but I do not think I should 
ever have felt the urge to steal these ghosts. 

R. J. HARRIS 
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READING AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


ORDINARY LEVEL 
ENGLISH 
COMPREHENSION 


EDITED BY W. G. BEBBINGTON, M.A. (OXON.) 


This book contains passages for study by candidates for the G.C.E., 

Ordinary Level. All the passages are from copyright sources, many of 
them written quite recently. The set questions, used along with the general 
treatment suggested by the editor in his preface, cover all the aspects of 
any passage of prose which candidates ought to understand and all the 
treatments to which any such passage ought to have to submit. In boards, 5/- 


ADVANCED ENGLISH 
COMPREHENSION 


Passages of literary and linguistic interest for commentary at Advanced Level 
SELECTED AND EDITED BY W. G. BEBBINGTON, M.A. (OXON.) 


The editor has chosen prose extracts and poems (sufficient for at least one 
a week throughout a two-year course) which themselves convey a great 
deal of the knowledge required for answering the questions; their subject- 
matter is, almost exclusively, literary and linguistic. 

By permission of the Universities concerned, the editor has included 
several of the set passages, with their questions. In boards, 6/6d. 


ENGLISH 
COMPREHENSION 


EDITED BY J. KIRKMAN, B.A., and T. McCLINTOCK, M.A. 


“This differs from most other books of comprehension exercises in that 
the passages are of ‘technical, scientific, and commercial interest’, and 
afford practice for pupils who are studying, in school or evening class, 
for an examination in which the English Language paper has a technical 
bias. The passages are unusually interesting in themselves, and the ques- 
tions stimulating. Indeed, the book has considerable value as a short 
anthology of modern scientific literature.” —Times Educational Supplement. 


In boards, 5/- 
Please write for inspection copies 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS LTD - HUDDERSFIELD 
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READING TODAY, by C. R. Austin, illustrated by Robert Clare. [Ginn 
and Co., Books 1-4, 6s. each, Workbooks 1-4, 2s. 6d. each.] 

Mr. Austin believes that ‘useful reading skills are closely linked with good 
reading habits’. He hopes by the choice of good material to prevent the 
‘drift to the diversion of comics or... the cinema and strip cartoon’; and 
he invites teachers to make sure that the books he draws on are available 
in the school library. The books are better printed than many non-educa- 
tional works; the paper is opaque; the illustrations—all in colour—are very 
good and beautifully reproduced. Most publishers of books for primary 
schools could learn much from these admirably produced volumes. 


WRITING ENGLISH 


UNDERSTANDING AND ENJOYMENT, Book 3, by D. Griffiths and A. M. 
Griffiths. [Oxford, 4s. 6d.] 
COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS, by E. Foers and J. Jones. [Oxford, 4s. 64] 
PLANNED INTERPRETATION, by N. F. Donald and H. Bell. [Oxford, 65] 
A FOUNDATION COURSE IN ENGLISH, Book 3, by A. R. Moon. [Long- 
mans, 6s. 6d.| 
TALKING SENSE, Book 3, by David Johnston. [Allen and Unwin, 4s. 64. 
or 3s. 9d.] 
The first three of these books are part of a course leading up to the O level 
Certificate examination, and generally they do what they set out to do 
extraordinarily well. Book three of Understanding and Enjoyment is the most 
impressive; here, the modern faith in the ‘comprehension’ method is fully 
justified. The passages are always stimulating and often humorous, and one 
can well believe that they have stood the test of classroom practice. Figures 
of speech and technical terms are taught the right way round, i.e. by being 
demonstrated at work first and then, when the effect has been experienced, 
the label is attached—how different from the all-too-familiar lists of defini- 
tions for mechanical learning! The questions are well-chosen and seldom 
either vague or fatuous. Perhaps G. B. Shaw and some of Dilys Powell’ 
film criticism may be a little hard for 13 plus or 14 plus, and words such 
as ‘juxtaposition’ rather advanced for such an age-group, but any teacher 
would find a wealth of suitable material for comprehension practice in such 
a book. In Comprehension and Précis the good work is carried on. One may 
well boggle at the exhaustive list of questions after each extract, but when 
examined they all seem to be relevant and well-phrased, and manage in 
many instances to include exercise questions that often have to be asked ‘in 
vacuo’ in the average text book. The pupil is skilfully helped along towards 
the art of précis-writing. Planned Interpretation (Book ¢ in the series), begins 
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THE HARVEST OF TRAGEDY 


T. R. HENN 


‘Mr. Henn’s is a fascinating book; he has read his way through a whole 
library on the subject, and quotes liberally from scores of writers.’ 
JOHN WAIN (Observer). 
‘Still easily the most enlightening recent work on its subject.’ 
—GEOFFREY BRERETON (New Statesman). Illustrated. 25s. 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
ANTIGONE 


JEAN ANOUILH 


Translated by Lewis Galantiére 
First performed in occupied France and later produced in London by 
Sir Laurence Olivier, this is considered one of Anouilh’s greatest plays. It 
is here made available for the first time in a separate edition for schools, 
where fifth and sixth formers should read it with absorption, or perform it 
without difficulty. There is a brief explanatory introduction. 3s. 6d. 


METHUEN 
































An Anthology of 
English Prose, 1400-1900 


EIRIAN JAMES 


The British Council recently recorded an anthology of sixty 
skilfully chosen passages of English prose literature. They 
range from Malory’s Le Morte d’ Arthur to Samuel Butler’s 
The Way of All Flesh. This printed anthology of the same 
passages is accompanied by a commentary and notes for 
further reading. Paper, 6s.; Cloth Bound, 12s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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with a detailed but pretty sound analysis of the principles of good writing 
Technical points (loose and periodic sentences, clause analysis, etc.) are 
touched upon but rightly subordinated to the real stuff of writing. Extracts 
are again well and widely chosen. However, as this book purports to cater 
for the School Certificate year pupil, some teachers might like to see more 
of the précis exercises and other typical examination-paper work such 3 
appears in the previous book in the series but which is now, surprisingly, 
omitted. 

A Foundation Course in English seems uncertain about what it means to 
do. No indication is given about the age-group for which it is intended, 
and as soon as a reader decides that it must be for pupils of 12-13 years, 
he sees a section headed forbiddingly ‘Prepositional Phrases’. Much of the 
instruction given is of the kind that is normally given verbally by the 
teacher, and putting it in cold print makes it seem peculiarly ineffective, 
Some spelling is dealt with, in gobbets, but quite well; on the other hand, 
letter-writing is taught by use of a kind of ready reckoner by reference to 
which a pupil can discover that the correct way to conclude a letter to, say, 
a personal friend is ‘yours affectionately’, and so on. Nevertheless, thos 
who do not believe in being too systematic or comprehensive in the teaching 
of lower or middle forms could find the book useful. Talking Sense is of a 
similar type, but has the advantage of being better-planned and more judic- 
ious in the choice of material, and is generally more stimulating and to the 
point. ‘Grammar’ lessons are wisely given a compartment to themselves. 

H. L. KENNEDY 


THE ESSENCE OF PRECIS, by A. Hossack. [Methuen, 35. 6d.; with answers 
4s. 6d.] 
As the examination machine becomes more efficient—by its own standards 
—teaching becomes a matter of instruction in the techniques that examina- 
tions appear to test with some consistency. The teaching of English in 
particular can be very unnutritious when it is restricted to feeding candidates 
through the Language Paper sieve; little time can be found for helping the 
young to read and enjoy literature. It is doubtful whether this narrow 
approach is the most effective one even for the limited purpose of passing 
tests. One would like to see more schools concentrating on getting their 
candidates to enjoy reading and writing, and allowing them to take the 
examination in their stride. With the co-operation of the examining body, 
the candidates would not suffer. As it is, examinations must be standardised 
and efficient, and must be seen to be so; there is little possibility of the 
authorities encouraging their runners to kick over the traces. Meanwhile 
English, instead of being one of the liveliest and most enjoyable and most 
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Stories for Play-making 
E. R. BOYCE 


A series of five stories, chosen for their well-drawn characters and dram- 
atic situations, and told in straight forward dialogue within the normal 
spoken vocabulary of Primary School children. The books will be valuable 
for play-making activities. ls. 3d. each. 


Forward to Drama I 
G. H. HOLROYD, M.A. 


Following the success of Steps to Drama, Mr. Holroyd has written a 
similar series of four books for Secondary Schools, each book being 
intended to cover one year. The aim of this new series is two-fold: it 
seeks to introduce the reader not only to fine examples of our literature, 
but also to various forms of drama. Book I consists of five sections— 
Choral or Verse Speaking, Mime, Broadcasts, Play-making and Plays. 
Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 


The Wind on the Moon 


ERIC LINKLATER 


‘This delightful story for children....A beautifully written, lively 
fantasy in which everything a child finds interesting is mixed-up in a 
seemingly haphazard way, but handled with the delicacy and skill of a 
master writer..—Teachers’ World. Illustrated. School Edition 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 


























POEMS OF THE MID-CENTURY 


Edited with an introduction and notes by JOHN HOLLOWAY, D.PHIL., 
D.LITT., University Lecturer in English and Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

This new anthology in Harrap’s English Classics series contains a repre- 
sentative selection of poems written since 1940. The poems have been arranged 
in three sections, roughly in order of increasing difficulty: and at the be- 
ginning of each section there is a short note pointing out some of the things 
which seem of greatest interest or difficulty within that section. 

Ready May 1957. About 7s. 6d. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY NARRATIVE POEMS 


Compiled and edited with an introduction and notes by MAURICE 
WOLLMAN, M.A. 

“We have unconsciously been waiting for such an anthology....No 
sooner have we read its contents than we realise how convenient it is to have 
such a selection in one volume. Nor had we perhaps realised how rich in good 
verse stories is the 20th century. This is an excellent selection and much to be 
commended.”—Higher Education Journal. 2nd impression 5s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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profitable parts of the curriculum, can readily become one of the mog 
desiccated. 

The book under review is an efficient one for its purpose. The first 4 
pages outline method (Word Compression, Compression of Ideas, Ide, 
Relationship, and so on); 26 full-length passages for précis follow (pp. 45. 
80); a final chapter (pp. 81-86) sets out the conventions of précis. The 
Answers take up a further dozen pages. There is, however, no consideration 
of the varied purposes of précis in real life, and no hint that summaries ma 
differ in length and character according to the needs of the occasion. The 





examination reduction to one-third is accepted as sacrosanct. Moreover th 
very thoroughness of the approach causes some misgivings; somchow the 
reader is left with the impression that a précis is superior to its original 
For example, the section Word Compression deals with Compression b 
Vocabulary, by Ellipsis, and by Shorter Construction, and states that the 
expression ‘It has been brought to our notice’ can be expressed simply and 
much more briefly “We learn’, and goes on to say: ‘Unnecessarily lengthy 
modes of expression, such as the one just given, are called pedantic’ . Bu 
not everyone will agree; there is a time and place for the longer expression 
The piece of manufactured verbiage that follows may also help to give the 
impression that a précis is an improved version. Again, on p. 4, Mr. Hossac 
states: “Very few writers are completely economical in their use of cor 
struction. Thus, by reducing clauses to phrases and even to single word 
it is frequently possible to reduce a passage to two-thirds of its origina 
length’. A sense of proportion requires that pupils should be reminded 
quite explicitly that there are many valid kinds of writing for which précis- 
ese is an inadequate vehicle. 

About a third of the 26 passages are taken from London and Oxford 
papers, but the authors are not given. The passages do not maintain a high 
level of interest. The book, in short, is an example of the specialising trend 
that is almost inevitable under the pressure of examinations. A particular 
technique is taught, almost in a vacuum; it is not clearly related to any 
educational end. 


TIME FOR ENGLISH, by A. E. Darbyshire. [Edward Arnold, Book I 6s. 64. 
Book II 6s. 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE, by B. J. Pendlebury. [Nelson, 
Books I and II 6s. 6d. each. | 

MIDDLE SCHOOL COMPREHENSION AND PRECIS, by G. C. Rosset 
[University of London Press, limp 3s. 6d., boards 4s. 6d.] 

Pre-fabricated Language lessons from Form I to General Certificate, with 

a special, concentrated version taking only four years; this sounds rather 
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Rhyme and Reason 


An Anthology of Poetry | 
Selected and Edited by Eric Robinson 





The poems in this anthology form an excellent introduction to \ 
Twentieth Century verse. Carefully chosen, a wide variety of poetry | 
at different levels of appeal is represented, while the approach is 
critical without being laboured. The poems vary in length and style, | 
and range from the serious, the contemplative and the reflective to 
the descriptive, the racy and the amusing. Included are poems by | 
acknowledged masters such as G. K. Chesterton, D. H. Lawrence, 
Walt Whitman, T. S. Eliot and Roy Campbell. 


Limp 2/- 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
Warwick Square London, E.C.4 
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ENTIRELY NEW 
Know Your Rules 


Compiled by D. A. Hazel 2/5d (incl. p. tax) 


The importance of success in the “11 plus” examination causes pupils 
and parents some anxiety. These two books will be invaluable for schools 
and for revision at home. 


BOOK I deals with Arithmetic in two sections—mental arithmetic and 
mechanical arithmetic. 88 pp. 
Teacher’s answer book available, 3/- 





BOOK II deals with English. Parts of speech, construction of sentences, 
vocabulary and general comprehension of the English language 
are all covered in this book. 64 pp. 


Inspection copies are available to teachers on request. 


FREDERICK WARNE & €0., LTD 














] -4 Bedford Court — London . wC2 
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grim. If you are going to submit to courses, however, here are some ty 
think about. Time for English does the job in five volumes, the Gramma 
School Course in four. Comprehension and Précis is intended for Secondary 
and Comprehensive Schools, and is graded for use with pupils between 1; 
and 16. 

Time for English goes carefully through a year’s work in Language, for 
beginners in the Grammar School. Each item, parts of speech, for instance, 
or sentence building, is reinforced with exercises, some of them good and 
sensible, like the vocabulary ones, others, as I see it, rather less useful, like 
the ‘situations’ (a policeman finds a tiger asleep on the landing) which ar 
to be used as incitements to story-telling. The manner of dealing with 
grammatical points varies from course to course. In Time for English, for 
instance, we meet two kinds of nouns and the other two appear eighty 
pages later. The other, the Grammar School Course, gives the Nouns and 
Pronouns, swiftly, together, then Adjectives and Adverbs, but only supplies 
their names at a later date. 

I liked the method of introducing a narrative, using a plan, far better in 
the Grammar School Course. The author gives jottings from the diary of a 
early settler in Cape Colony, and the information is then to be given in full 
and coherent form. This means that there is a sense of purpose and relevance 
in the exercise. The young writer feels he is being trained to do something 
important. The exercises are interesting and amusing. The passages for 
comprehension show originality of choice, but they sometimes seem to be 
very sophisticated—Thurber’s fable of Red Riding Hood, for instance, for 
12-13-year-olds, and ‘I Travelled among Unknown Men’. It is certainly a 
better idea to work on the best poetry rather than that indeterminate breed 
which appears on English language papers so often. All the same, a ‘Lucy 
poem does not appear to best advantage by this method of who and why 
and when. If these exercises could be called rather advanced, there is good 
instruction on how to use the dictionary and the simpler forms of metre in 
English versification, and beginners will find these helpful. The books are 
most attractively set out—one remembers how forbidding old books on 
Language could be, which dealt with metrical form—but the format 
really inviting here. 

The Comprehension and Précis book does not show the same liveliness 
in passages chosen. There is an air of ‘Life is real, Life is earnest’ about it, 
even down to the lists of marks awarded for each point of the comprehension 
answers. And here, in the poetry comprehension, are ‘Milk for the Cat’ and 
‘The Donkey’. The aim is frankly utilitarian and will be liked none the less 
for that by some readers. 

D.C 
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e MCDOUGALL e 


Reading, Writing and 
Appreciation 


The aim of this book is to train understanding, to promote clear speaking 
and writing, and to develop the ability to discern and appreciate the best 
in all kinds of literature. 55. 


The Poets’ Pageant 


An anthology for the twelve-year-old and upwards which provides the 
teacher with the perfect basis for the poetry lesson. The choice of poems 
is fresh and unhackneyed, and modern copyright poetry is largely 
represented. 
Part I, 3s. 3d. Part II, 3s. 6d. 
We welcome requests for inspection copies 


30, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh 
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ss OLIVER & BOYD 


THE NOVELS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF: A Critical Study 
by R. L. CHAMBERS 


The study provides, in addition to criticism, an analysis of Virginia 

Woolf’s style and her development of novel technique, for which a close 

study is made of the major novels. It also makes a serious attempt to 

understand Virginia Woolf’s purpose: her relation to the cultural back- 

ground of her time, and the ultimate literary value of her work. 
Originally published in 1947 it is now reprinted. 


Cr. 8vo. 112 pages 5/- 
A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH 
by J. C. SMITH 


This reprint of the second edition makes available again an interesting and 
illuminating study of Wordsworth. 

Of the first edition The Observer said: ‘It is the best study of Wordsworth 
that I have read, unpretentious yet most discerning by a scholar and a man 
of taste, who has an easy mastery of his subject and a true understanding 
of what poetry is.’ 


Cr. 8vo. 112 pages 5/- 
EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: XI 
ANIMAL FARM by GEORGE ORWELL 


I DON’T KNOW at what age pupils can be expected to perceive any of 
the implications of this wry and tender fable. But when a graduate | know 
saw it merely as political embitterment, and most decidedly not as a ven- 
ture among eternal dilemmas in existence, I thought that, since they lie in 
Abraham’s bosom all the year, I would try reading it aloud to an 11 plus 
form. 

It aroused vehement interest. Without having made a single comment, 
I finished it before Christmas and put it aside. In the examination held 
half way through the Spring Term, without revision, preparation or warn- 
ing, I included a couple of questions about Animal Farm: to write about 
five of the characters, or to describe one of the incidents. Here are two 
verbatim and representative answers: 


(i) Mr. Jones was the original owner of Animal Farm, he was a cruel tyrant and 
was hated by all the animals. 

Napoleon was the pig ruler of Animal Farm, he was a hypocrite and a story teller, 
he worked the animals to the bone and became a crueler more cunning tyrant than 
even Jones. 

Boxer was a big strong horse but he had little inteligence, and always believed in 
every thing that Napoleon said or did. He worked till he nearly dropped to make 
the Windmill but in the end he was wickedly killed because he was to old. 

Benjamin was the old donkey who did not take part in the revolution and did 
not believe that any good would come of it. He just worked and was just the same 
as he was in the old days he was the wisest of the animals and it was he who realised 
that Boxer was going to his death. 

Mr. Whymper was the man that Napoleon imployed to see to biusness deals. He 
was a thin strip of a man and none of the animals liked him. 

(ii) It was some time after the hated slave driver Mr. Jones had been driven from 
animal farm, and that morning the pigs, who had appointed themselves as cheifs of 
the farm, found a chest of Mr. Jone’s, which was full of cloths. Soon, the pigs were 
seen to be practicing their first few steps on two feet, and a couple of weeks after 
that Napoleon came out of his house, strutting on two legs, and clothed in Mr 
Jones’ Sunday best. After him came the other pigs, though with less imperous clothes. 


It was rumoured also, that Napoleon had ordered the changing of the animals legend 
— 


which now read, ‘All animals are equal’, with the addition, ‘But some are more 
equal than others’. 


There was a poignant accord between the passionate and light-hearted 


children and the humorous and rueful prophet. 
KENNETH FELL 
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K AHEAI \ OOKS I AND 11, by R. Ainsworth and 
A MENT § RIES, BOM 7>~9, told and illustrated by P. Dower. 


V, PART I, MACBETH, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
GHT, in S$ ter Shal speare Series. |Ginn, 2s. 6d. each. | 

Richard Findlater. [Heinemann, 18s.] 

REI R. O'Malley and D. Thos pson. | Heinemann, 7s.] 
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Willkiam Morris 


Selection and Commentary by Ronald Fuller. 
Pp. 192. (SHELDONIAN ENGLISH SERIES). 7s. 6d. 


This is an atternpt to represent the development and variety of Morris’s 
writings:and to convey. something of their unique quality; there are 
extracts from all his More important works. The commentary which 
links the extracts together is partly critical, partly biographical, and 
the editor has tried also to give some picture of the age in which Morris 
lived. 

Other Volumes in the SHELDONIAN ENGLISH SERIES are R. L. Stevenson 
Coleridge and the Wordsworths, Periodical Essays of the 18th Centur) 
and Tennyson. 


Modern English Short Stories 
Second Series 


Selected by Derek Hudson. Pp. 376. (WoRLD’s CLassics, No. —_ 

net. 
The following authors are represented: Somerset Maugham; E lizabeth 
Bowen; H. E. Bates; Virginia Woolf; Frances Towers; Clemence 
Dane; Rosamond Lehmann; A. L. Barker; C. S. Forester; Graham 
Greene; Eric Linklater; V. S. Pritchett; Evelyn Waugh; William 
Plomer; John Moore; Christopher Sykes; William Sansom; Fred 
Urquhart; Nigel Kneale. 


School Editions of the World’s Classics 
Each 4s. 

An edition of certain volumes already included in THE WORLD'S 
cLassics has been provided specially for those wanting an authoritative 
text at a cheaper price. The new style is bound in Milskin boards 
with a flat spine on which the titles are lettered in imitation gold. The 
volumes issued in this cheaper style are 

JANE AUSTEN: Emma; Mansfield Park; Northanger Abbey; Pride and 
Prejudice; Persuasion 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE: Jane Eyre 

EmiLy BRONTE: Wuthering Heights 

CHARLES DICKENS: Great Expectations (6 illustrations); A Tale of 
Two Cities (16 illustrations) 

F. T. PALGRAVE: The Golden Treasury 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE: The Warden 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 











